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Retirement on Horizon — 


‘THE ARCHDEACONRY OF COLOMBIA >sby Allen J. Green 
About a ‘one-man’ mission in a plane-hopping -area— 


/ Maroon buckram, $6.00 


Genuine leather, gilt , 
edges, gift-boxed, $10.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES ¢ 


THIS GIFT BIBLE MAY HELP 
CHANGE SOMEONE’S LIFE 


Chances are most people on your Christ- 
mas list own a Bible written 343 years ago, 
and filled with old-fashioned expressions 
that are hard to understand today. Too 
often, therefore, it lies in their homes re- 
spected, but neglected. 


Greatest Bible News in 
343 Years 


Now you can give those you love a Bible 
written in the living language of today— 
the great Revised Standard Version. Nine- 
ty-one scholars cooperated in the 14-year- 
long labor to recover the full meaning of 
the Bible. They have preserved all the time- 
less beauty of the Scriptures—but elimi- 
nated confusing, out-of-date expressions 
that discourage daily reading. The result 
is a Bible so clear and powerful, so easy to 
read, that it encourages people to turn to 
it far more often. 
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Religious Leaders 
Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of mind, vic 

tory over fear, and a solution of personal 
and social problems, this version will be of 
great practical help,” says Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. And religious leaders praise 
the RSVB as a more accurate Bible, too 
. . . because it is based on the earliest 
known manuscripts, 


This Christmas, bringnewspiritual riches 
to those you love—give the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. As this great Bible strengthens 
their understanding of God’s Word, it can 
bring them—perhaps for the very first time 
—all the help and stimulation the Scrip- 
tures offer in these troubled days. 


THOMAS | \Vexson & SONS 


Now: an illustrated RSVB 
—only $3.50 


Here’s the ideal gift for young people: 
the illustrated RSVB, with 12 full-page, 
full-color paintings of beloved Biblical 
incidents, PLUS 12 full-page 6-color 
maps showing Christianity’s birthplace. 


Theillustrated RSVB has a handsome 
black limp binding stamped with genu- 
ine gold; pages have rich red edges. And 
every copy comes in a handsome ma- 
roon-and-gold gift box. 
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LETTERS _ 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily - 
those of ‘‘Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors, | 


> URGES ‘RETURN TO GOD’ 


Your Dr. Casserley complains of the 
“apostasy” of the masses of the people 
of Italy from the Catholic Church. I) 
suggest that the Catholic clergy many 
centuries ago apostasized from Jesus. 
and from His people. Did not the clergy 
reject the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
and sell out for privilege, prerogative, | 
pageantry and place? When will the. 
Catholic Church abandon its choser 
master and its pagan organizations anc 
pagan doctrines and return to God? 

Your Dr. Davies complains that 96. 
per cent of the people of England have) 
left the Church. Is it not rather the 
truth that the established church aban- 
doned God and His people? 

Bishop Sherrill says the genius of the 
Anglican Communion is democratic. 
Certainly the leaders of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States : 
of America intended our Church to be 
free from the fetters of ecclesiastical 
authority and feudalism. Let us pray 
earnestly that all our clergy accept the 
principle of democracy in the Church’ 
in practice as well as in theory. 

JOHN HALLOCK WOODHULL 
KENMORE, N. Y. 


> OBJECTION 


May I add my sharp disapproval con-. 
cerning your devoting one-and-one-third 
columns to “Miss America.” By publish-. 
ing this story you have given the sanc- 
tion of the Church to all beauty con-. 
tests. And the worst of it is that you 
cannot retract this article. May I sug- 
gest that if you carefully avoid ali 
articles that appeal to and sanction 
human pride, you will avoid also a 
recurrence of this horrible mistake. 

(THE REV.) GEORGE E. GOODERHAM 
YREKA, CALIF. 


> A VISITOR’S THANKS 


I would consider it a very real privi- 
lege if you would allow me a few lines 
of .ECnews to express my gratitude te 
the clergy of the Episcopal Church who, 
through the scheme of the interchange 
preaching arranged by the Department 
of the Council for Ecumenical Relations, 
so generously opened their pulpits to 
me during my three months’ stay in the 
United States this year. 

It has been a most humbling experi- 
ence to have received so warm a wel- 
come and have the pleasure of partici- 
pating in such a vital and warm-hearted 
fellowship; I have seldom learned so 
many lessons in three months and thank 
God for it all. The interchange preach- 
ing scheme is a God-given opportunity 
for strengthening the bond of fellow- 
ship between us. 

(THE REV.) ALBERT W. EATON 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


> NOTES IMPROVEMENT 


... I had the privilege of attending 
a meeting in the parish hall of Christ 
Church, Alexandria, in which the clergy 
and prominent laymen of Potomac Con- 
vocation heard about the Virginia Plan. 
whereby subscribers in the Every Mem. 
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“beg” for funds... ever! 


This is the frank and considered 
opinion of the world’s leading 
specialists in church fund-raising 


Tue spiritual advance that followers 
of Christ all over the world hope and 
pray for cannot come in fullest measure 
until it gets a new kind of support by 
the laity. It cannot come without a 
revolution in our very attitude toward 
Christian giving. 

The.concept is not “new.” It is as old 
as Christianity itself. It was given to the 
world in the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is the concept of “the need of the 
giver to give.” It is the concept that Chris- 
tian giving is not based on “how much 
the church needs” but, rather, on “how 
much a member needs to give.” 

It is the concept that giving is not a 
payment for services rendered, but an 
opportunity for grace to the giver. It is 
not, “I will give to the deserving,” but, 
rather, “I will give so that I may live.” 

Time and again in our work we have 
seen this great Christian concept almost 
miraculously revitalize the spiritual and 
financial life of a church. Time after 
time we have seen the “unexpected” 
come to pass—a church, heavily in debt, 
made free; a congregation, somnolent 
and dying, awakened to new life; an “im- 
possible” building-fund requirement met 
and surpassed; “fringe” members brought 


back to active participation. 

But we cannot be astonished that these 
things happen. Do we not have the words 
of Our Lord Himself to guarantee that 
they will? Does He not tell us, if the 
text may be paraphrased, that our in- 
terests will follow our dollars? 

For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. -MATTHEW 6:21. 

Our organization is the largest of its 
kind in the world. We help churches solve 
their financial problems by creative fund- 
raising, not by begging. During the next 
twelve months we will meet with and ad- 
vise over 6,000 churches regarding their 
financial programs and fund-raising prob- 
lems, entirely without obligation. 

During the same twelve months we will 
take active, on-the-ground direction of 
more than 1,500 fund-raising canvasses 
—many for annual budgets only, others 
for capital needs. In every one of them, 
Christ’s own concept of giving will be 
the Way. 


o G ORGANIZATIONS 
Church Fund-Raising 
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222 N. WELLS ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS © CENTRAL 6-0506 


PHILADELPHIA - MINNEAPOLIS - SEATTLE - PORTLAND - SAN FRAN- 
CISCO - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON - CLEVELAND - LOUISVILLE 
KANSAS CITY - FORT WORTH - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 
HOUSTON - MEMPHIS - OMAHA - NEW YORK - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO - DENVER - MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER - TORONTO 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Wells Organizations 


If you are active in the ad- 
ministration of your church, 
send the coupon. Along with 
information about Wells In- 
sured Fund-Raising Services, 
we will send you a record 
of canvasses completed for 
churches of your denomina- 


tion and other churches near} Name____.___-- 


you. WELLS WAY is an In- 
ternational News-Magazine 
f Church Fund-Raising. 
ive will call 
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Suite 1016, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Without obligation, please tell me about: 

C Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 

CJ Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 
Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 
C— Have a Wells representative call me 


five per cent of their incomes. 

After hearing the speakers, I becam 
convinced that the new plan is a grea 
improvement over the old. However, the 
question period revealed that there is 
one point that needs clearing up. i 

For instance, assurance was given 
that those who pledge five per cent of 
income will be free to decide whether 
or not the income will be reckoned after 
income taxes are paid. ' 

Is it not clear that, if income taxes 
are thus deducted, the State is given 
precedence over the Lord? As you know, 
the tithe is God’s plan by which His 
people may use proportionate giving tc 
indicate their gratitude to Him. But if 
even one item is deducted, the so-called 
tithe is defective. Then, if one deduction 
is permitted, why not others? 

The practice of tithing is much more 
fundamental in Church life than many 
suppose. There is a close relationship 
between the fact that the Church has 
failed to practice tithing and also has 
failed to evangelize the world. There is 
also an intimate relation between the 
failure to evangelize the world and the 
failure of the world’s search for peace. 
The Gospel is the only effective way 
of bringing men into peace with God, 
and once people are at peace with God 
they are likely to enjoy peace amongst 
themselves. 


THE NEW BALDWIN | 


Electronic Organ 


MODEL 45 


e Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals 


e Self-contained amplification—completely portable 


e Standard controls 


e 19 independent stops, four couplers, 
selective vibratos 


e Traditional Baldwin tone quality 


e New modest cost 


MODEL 5 


MODEL 45 


W. F. CARPENTER 


An innovation in organ building, almost unbelievable CENTRE Ee 


in versatility and scope of true organ tones, the new 


BALDWIN Model 45 commands an unusually broad se- » ON ‘CLOSED DOORS’ 


lection of stops in all four organ tone families—Diapa- at ie ; 
son, Flute, String and Reed. Although self contained, Ma et ats the ie oan 


requiring no special installation, the Model 45 is so F F Sinan 
designed that it can be used with Baldwin’s standard tucky COnCE TRIS parishes that close 
their doors’ for summer vacations 


MODEL 10 auxiliary tone equipment where desirable. See this (ECnews, Oct. 17) 


ing inst ! A 
Shae ae ce Mr. Heck mentioned that he saw a 
s Financing a Problem? church closed as such in the Diocese 
8 of Ohio. . . . Had the priest-in-charge 
of this parish which was “closed down” 
remembered that he is a priest of the 


The Baldwin Piano Company will finance your purchase of 
any Baldwin-built piano or organ. 


Thousands of churches are now taking advantage of this Catholic Church, he would not have 
unique manufacturer-customer Finance Plan. abandoned his flock but had a supply 
2 
For complete details ask your Baldwin dealer, or write us. priest come in while he was on vacation. 
DRM AAAYOODEL de NOW BALDWIN COVERS THE FIELD If his parish is poor and cannot afford 
WITH FOUR SUPERB ELECTRONIC ORGANS to pay him his vacation money and at 
...An Instrument for Every Purpose, Every Budget! the same time pay a secular priest for 


his services, then he can apply to one 
of*the religious orders and they will 
Cincinmationonne send one of their priests to supply and, 
Please send 0 Home O Institutional information on: in such an emergency as that, would 


The Baldwin Piano Company 7 
The new Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ. not require full pay for their priest 

| 

| 

uy 


Organ Division, Department EC.124 


BALDWIN 


PIANO COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
Organ Division, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
| 
| 


O) Other electronic organs built by Baldwin. J 
O Baldwin’s unique manufacturer-customer but enough money for food, etc. There 
isn’t a parish in the country that would 


Finance Plan. 
be in jeopardy with a priest-religious 


BUILDERS OF: 
ORGANIZATION 


BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 


ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS BY : : 

HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS ADDRESS supplying for ree These priests has 

BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC jib tr were ZONE__STATE i i i 
aot cts J_Crr'yY ——______ZONE__STATE_____ rained to conduct services In parishes 


they supply in the exact same manner 

that is the custom of the parish. ... 
RICHARD K. 0’CONNOR 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOW 


> ASHAMED, NO DOUBT 


UE Thank you for the splendid article 
by Mr. Hodding Carter on The Court 
and The Church (HCnews, Oct. 8). I 
have two comments to make: 

Some of us are, no doubt, a bit 
ashamed that Mr. Carter was not able 
to include the Episcopal Church among 
those communions which have given 
support to the action of the Supreme 
Court—Baptists, Presbyterians, Metho- 
. dists, Romanists, but not Episcopalians. 
INTERN ATION A [ I would have liked the last paragraph 

Leet eee | better than I did if the words ‘under- 
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© CHOOSE A 
Distinctive, hand-carved pul- NZE Pp A 
pits, altars, lecterns, baptismal oe ante 
fonts, tables, seats—in authentic 
period designs 


Beautiful altar sets and com- FREE illustrated brochure tells 
munion services, how — shows original ideas for 

Stained glass memorial win- reasonably priced, solid bronze 
dows made to order. Handsomely nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
engrossed Books of Remembrance honor rolls, memorials, markers. 
with repositories, resolutions, rolls 
of honor. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


Send for free catalog. 


| WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE 


7 l wena 


THE ONLY BOOK CLUB DEVOTED 
ENTIRELY TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


[Ihe BLUE and the GRAY 


The story of the Civil War as told by participants 
Edited by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


In two volumes, boxed. 1200 pages, with many 
maps and illustrations. Bibliography and index. 


The glory and the sadness, the turmoil and mighty sweep 
»f the War of Brothers, told by those who saw the struggle. 
Soldiers, blockade-runners, foreign observers, statesmen... 
heir 450-odd narratives embrace every major campaign and 
sattle on land and on sea, as well as recruiting, discipline, life 
n camp and in prison, medicine, diplomacy, and life behind 
he lines. 

Each of the thirty-one chapters has an introduction that 
xplains the campaign or the issue presented. No library of 
he Civil War is complete without this comprehensive book 
yn its history; this stirring account, compiled from source 
naterial, of the greatest crisis that ever gripped America. 


Retail price $12.00 Your FREE membership gift 


Start your membership with 


The American Constitution 


Its Origins and Development 
By ALFRED H. KELLY and 
WINFRED A. HARBISON 


From faraway origins, through 
the birth of American liberty, 
through times of national crisis 
and times of complex indus- 
trial growth, the authors trace 
the Constitution as a basic fact 
of our national life. The San 
Francisco Chronicle said of 
this unique and revealing book: 
“..a clear picture of the factors which make our 
government a living and dynamic organism.” 


In a handsome, special two-volume edition available 
only to members of the American History Book Society 


Retail Value $12.50 Member's Price $5.75 


AMERICAN HISTORY BOOK SOCIETY 
Dept. 2118, 11 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORY BOOK SOCIETY, Dept. 2118, Gee) 
11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive, free as a gift upon joining, 
The Blue and The Gray. With it, send as my first selection The American 
Constitution at the special, low member’s price of $5.75 plus 30c postage 
and packing charge. I will receive Americana free every month. I will receive 
a free Bonus Book for each additional four selections I buy, and my only 
obligation is to accept four Society selections the first year I am a member. 


Address........... 
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Your FREE 
membership gift 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN THE 


nian | ty Pook Society 


Signing and mailing the coupon enrolls you. 
‘It costs nothing to join this distinguished 
Society. Each month our editors select an out- 
standing current book. You pay only for the 
books you want, after you receive them, at the 
reduced, special member’s price plus a small, 
fixed mailing charge. 

When you join, we send you The Blue and 
The Gray FREE. For each additional four 
selections you buy, we send you a valuable 
Bonus Book free. And we also give you, with- 
out charge, a subscription to Americana, 
monthly magazine that among other features 
tells you about next month’s selection. 

If you do not want the forthcoming book, 
simply return a printed form that is always 
furnished. You enroll for no fixed term, and 
you may buy as few as four Society selections 
auyear. 


ie privileges 
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Are you familiar with 
the workings of the 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION? 


Please Read this... 
You may be Greatly 
Interested 


What it is 


The American Church Building Fund 
Commission is a non-profit organization 
which functions solely for the benefit 
of the Episcopal Church in connection 
with the construction and repair of 
church buildings. For over seven dec- 
ades the American Church Building 
Fund has been the Episcopal Church’s 
own finance organization. 


The A.C.B.F.C. bas extended over 1400 
loans, totaling more than $6,100,000. 
These have been long term, low cost 
loans. 


How it works 


Our files are filled with letters express- 
ing appreciation for the financing of 
building projects that might otherwise 
have been abandoned—gratitude for 
improvements that might never have 
been made or that would have been 
postponed for an indefinite period. 


Why it merits 


Your Consideration 


So many loans have been made, it is 
now necessaty to expand our revolving 
fund in order to meet the many new 
requests which are steadily coming in. 
With an adequate revolving fund, no 
worthy appeal need be turned down. 


How you may Help 


Clergymen and laymen alike have been 
most cooperative in this deserving 
undertaking. It is their contributions 
which have made the work of the 
A.C.B.F.C. possible. Wouldn’t you be 
interested in learning more about this 
splendid project? 


Full details on one of the most helpful 
agencies of the Episcopal Church in 
America today may be obtained by 
writing to the address below. Why not 
drop us a line today? 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 


COMMISSION 
170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


standing and sympathy’ could have been 

used for both the grandsons of slave- 

owners and the grandsons of slaves. 
(THE REV.) W. ROY BENNETT 
EASTPORT, MAINE 


> AN OPPORTUNITY 


There seems to be at least two major 
problems which attend General Conven- 
tions: their cost and their size. Many 
delegates at former conventions have 
found themselves wishing that the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
could be reduced by one-half. 

The coming convention in Honolulu 
gives us an opportunity to reduce the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in 
half and thereby cut the cost of travel 
by sending one bishop, two clergy, and 
two laymen—five persons instead of the 
usual nine. : 

Section 4 of the Constitution states: 
“The Church in each diocese which has 
been admitted to union with the General 
Convention shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in the House of Deputies by 
not more than four presbyters, canoni- 
cally resident in the diocese, and not 
more than four laymen, communicants 
of this Church, having domicile in the 
diocese; but the General Convention by 
canon may reduce the representation to 
not fewer than two deputies in each 
order. . . .” Obviously, no diocese has 
to elect four clergy and four laymen; it 
can elect two in each order with pro- 
priety. 

Why cannot we have a general agree- 
ment by all dioceses of the Church that 
they will at their next convention elect 
not more than two clergy and two laity 
with their appropriate alternates? 

(THE RT. REV.) JOHN SEVILLE HIGGINS 
BISHOP-COADJUTOR, RHODE ISLAND 


>» UPHOLDS DECISION 


... I believe that a good many peo- 
ple have lost sight of the fact that to 
have General Convention in a mission- 
ary district will serve to emphasize 
greatly the missionary work of the 
Churchia sen. 

While it may seem a long distance 
to go, it is to be noted that many peo- 
ple came much longer distances, both 
to the Anglican Congress and the 
World Council of Churches this sum- 
mer. It is also to be noted that many 
people of other churches go to their 
convention and world-wide conferences 
in London, Rome and other parts of the 
world, and this applies to many people 
of very limited means. 

I am sure that arrangements can be 
made to lighten in every possible way 
the financial burden. I think we should 
be very happy and proud of the manner 
in which our beloved Presiding Bishop 
has conducted the affairs of the 
Church, using wisdom, resourcefulness, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription rate: $4.50 yearly (26 
issues—every other week); Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, yearly, 50 cents additional and 
all other foreign subscriptions $1.00 
additional. 

Change of address: Send old address 
as printed on cover of Episcopal 
Churchnews, P. O. Box 1379, Rich- 
mond 11, Virginia. Allow four weeks 
for changes. 
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CLERICAL 
SHIRTS 


BLACK 


(PLAIN CUFF) 


$4.50 each 
3 for $12.95 


WHITE 


(FRENCH CUFF) 


$3.75 each 
3 for $10.95 


C. M. ALMY & SON, inc. 


562 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


New catalog available illustrat- 

ing lighting fixtures+@ stained 
. glass @ vestments @ genuine 

bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


For Full Time | 


BENEFITS Boreas 


Religious education directors, deaconesses, ser 
nary students, Christian college instructors, e 
can get the same low rates as ministers on heal} 
hospital, accident and life insurance. No salesm 
will call Write for free bulletin. Since 1900. 


INISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNI 
137 Ministers Life Bldg. © Minneapolis 16, 
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DURING HER visit 

BACKSTAGE to the -U. Si, the 
Queen Mother included in her itinerary 
several Episcopal churches whose history 
dated back to pre-Revolutionary War 
days, when the Church in America was 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London. Of interest to ECnews’ staff was 
her stay at St. Anne’s Church in Annapo- 
lis, where the rector is the Rev. C. Ed- 
ward Berger, a member of our editorial 
board. In accompanying photo, the Queen 
Mother chats with Episcopalian Theodore 
R. McKeldin, governor of Maryland, as 
Dr. and Mrs. Berger look on. Shortly 
after this picture was snapped, the Queen 
Mother and Dr. Berger went through the 
historic church (the parish is 262 years 
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old), where ‘Elizabeth R,” as she signed 
the guest register, viewed with interest 
the silver presented to the parish by King 
William in 1695, and the Prayer Book-in 
use during the Revolutionary War, in 
which the words “‘God Save the King” 
were scratched out and substituted with 
“Bless and preserve these United States.” 
She then remarked to Dr. Berger: ‘You 
do have many treasures!” On the tour, 
she expressed interest (because of his 
“early” death at the age of 48) in the 
grave stone of Sir Robert Eden, the last 
Colonial governor of Maryland and an 
ancestor of Britain’s diplomat, Sir An- 
thony Eden. 

LENDING a touch of family “humor,” 
as Dr. Berger treats the slip, his daugh- 
ter Virginia Todd, presenting a doll to 
the Queen Mcther for her granddaughter 
princess, said: “‘Won’t you please give 
this to...” (and turning to Mrs. Ber- 
ger, finished with) ... “what shall I say 
now, Mummy?” Young Charles E. Ber- 
ger, Jr., didn’t have such a difficult time, 
perhaps because of his first name, as he 
stepped up and deftly handed an Indian 
beaded belt to the Queen Mother with: 
“Please take this home to Prince Char- 
lie.” 
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For friends and family.... 


What finer religious gifts than these ? 


The Hymnal, the Book of Common Prayer — few gifts will 
last as long or give as much pleasure. Our books are 
sturdy and of high quality; prices are surprisingly low. 


The Hymnal 1940 


Full musical edition, 6 by 8% inches, dark 
plaerolothip.c @he.: bactte en tens es eee $1.80 


The Book of Common Prayer 
Clear, beautiful type. 5 by 74 inches. Red 
Oulblireclothave & stage ere ee Senne ee $ .85 


Mailing charges extra. 


Whether you are planning a gift of one book to an indi- 
vidual, or a dozen or more to your parish, write direct. 
Remember that profit from the sale of these publications 
goes into clergy pensions. 


the Church Hymnal Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place ¢ New York 5, N.Y. 


Your little neighbor is enrolled in 


ST. ANDREWS DAY SCHOOL 
Jackson, Mississippi 


St. Andrews School is sponsored by St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church. Organized by the Rev. Vincent C. Franks, D.D. 
Earnestly and intelligently answering the need of our times 
for trained minds and Christian practice. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


In order to make’ this training available to those who otherwise 
would be unable to pay the tuition, we need your contribution 
to the scholarship fund. One scholarship is $275.00 ... or 
share with others by contributing any amount toward one. 


It takes our concerted efforts to help children become rational 
and tolerant grownups, activated by good motives to solve the 
problems of the world constructively. 


What finer gift could you give than a scholarship for 
a child who could not otherwise afford such a school 


MAIL GIFTS TO DR. VINCENT FRANKS 


ST. ANDREWS DAY SCHOOL 
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servant of the Master. — 
FRANCIS 0. CLARKSON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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> ALCOHOL IS ALCOHOL! 


In writing on alcohol and alcoholism 
(ECnews, July 25), Dr. Casserley says, 
“Tt is much easier to get drunk on ‘hard 
liquors’ than by drinking wine or beer, 
and the particular kind of drunkenness 
which results from them is far more 
serious in its social effects.” (Italics 
mine.) Can Dr. Casserley give us any 


‘evidence in support of this statement? 


Ldoubbitseiee 

Again, Dr. Casserley is mistaken, I 
believe, when he says that the chronic 
alcoholic (Italics mine) resorts to “hard 
liquor” because “it lends itself to the 
perverted purposes of the chronic alco- 
holic who desires first of all to inflate 
his ego and sense of self-importance and 
well-being .. .” 

This simply isn’t true of the chronic 
alcoholic. He drinks because he has to 
drink. An active chronic alcoholic has 
practically no choice in the matter, and 
usually cannot stop drinking without 
outside help. He may, and often does, 
drink to “forget himself and his troubles 
altogether in a kind of drugged stupor,” 
but he certainly does not desire to do so. 
At least this isn’t true of the several 
hundred chronic alcoholics (most of 
them now inactive) I have talked with. 

(THE REV.) A. I. DRAKE 
WEST PARK, N. Y. 


> A QUESTION OF CLASS 


I would like to comment on the 
movie review for On the Waterfront 
(ECNEWS, Oct. 3). ... 

It seems to me that the point of the 
priest has been somewhat missed by 
the reviewer. After all, neither beer 
drinking nor smoking, crumpled or un- 
crumpled (cigarettes), is a particularly 
masculine achievement. The point 
(about the priest) is his humanity, his 
weakness even as a man, like all the 
rest of us—contrasted with the sappy 
piety and equally sappy ‘apartness’ of 
the rotund ‘other’ priest, whose doc- 
trines do justice to Marx’s opinion of 
us. 

But the most important place where 
we (the reviewer and letter-writer) do 
not see eye to eye on the picture is in 
the violence with which it is climaxed. 
In a way this shows the weakness, 
more particularly the lack of under- 
standing, of the priest even more clear- 
ly, for the priest urged the boy to ‘rat’ 
on his fellows, in a sense to be a traitor 
towns classieas as 

Most people do not like to admit that 
there are classes in America, but in the 
case of the dock workers and the peo- 
ple on the Bowery and the thieves of 
the New York night, there is a sort of — 
class feeling. They are rejected and — 
despised, and they look to their own for 
justice rather than to the State. The 
union chief was Caesar to them, not | 
the Congress of the U. S. | 

In admitting this, the movie was 
courageous indeed. In not seeing it at 
first, the priest was insensitive, but he 
came around. No, the movie didn’t 
glorify violence; it reiterated the ad- 
vice of the priest-workers in France: 
“Never admonish a man against his 
class interest in social matters.” 

WINTHROP ROWE 
FT. JACKSON, 8. C. 


T INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


A Subtle Sin 


HE word “ideology” is a comparatively familiar 

one nowadays. Unfortunately, there are more peo- 
ple using it than people who know what it means. Not 
that it is always necessary to know what fashionable 
words mean—except, of course, for people who like to 
pride themselves on being in the fashion—but it is 
rather important for Christians to know what this 
particular word means, because it happens to be the 
name of @ sin, a very common sin which is unusually 
difficult to detect. 

The word “ideology” at first sight would appear 
to mean no more than “knowledge of or about ideas.” 
In fact, however, it has gradually come to mean a 
particular form of dishonest thinking by means of 
which we deceive not only other people but also our- 
selves. Ideology is thinking twisted and distorted by 
the prejudices and the self-interest of the group to 
which we happen to belong. 


Apology and Propaganda 

Most human groups have their own particular sensi- 
tive spots, their peculiar prejudices and obsessions, 
their own special aims and objectives, their own par- 
ticular interests in life. People who are born and live 


and die in the fellowship of the same group find it , 


peculiarly easy to transform what they know and be- 
lieve, usually quite without realizing it, into some kind 
of apology and propaganda for the point of view of the 
group to which they belong. 

This is a particularly serious matter when it 
twists and distorts our religious ideas, our way of 
interpreting the Bible, our way of believing in and 
proclaiming the Christian gospel. It is so easy, quite 
without realizing what we are doing, to write out a 
list of the characteristic prejudices and traditional 
convictions of our group, and then piously to forge 
God’s signature at the bottom. It is not only easy, it 
frequently happens. 

One can think of many examples, all through Christ- 
ian history: The belief characteristic of early and 
medieval monasticism that the monk’s way of life is 
necessarily closer to the spirit of the Gospel, and more 
highly approved of by God than the layman’s way of 
life in the world, was naturally a theological idea pe- 
culiarly attractive to a monk; medieval Christianity 
built up a whole ideology about the crusades, which 
were in fact much less Christian than men supposed; 
the reformed churches reversed the monkish attitude 
and tended to think that the lay way of life had a 
peculiar theological validity, and was closer to God’s 
will, than the monkish way, an idea just as attractive 
to the layman, and for the same reasons, as the earlier 
idea appealed to the monk. 


clearest to the man who is not himself deeply en- 
gaged in it on either side. 

I have not been moved to write down these reflec- 
tions without some prompting from recent experience. 
Episcopal Churchnews has felt bound during the past 
year to express its views on various aspects of the 
racial segregation problem with some force and clar- 
ity. As a result we have received a few (we are thank- 
ful to say surprisingly few) letters of protest and 
objection. What has interested me in these letters is 
the ideological way in which they quote and interpret 
the Bible. 

The interpretation of Holy Scripture is such an im- 
portant and central activity in the life of the Church 
that it is above all things necessary that we should 
carry it on with absolute honesty, that we should expel 
all bias and prejudice from our minds whenever we 
turn to the high task of receiving and interpreting 
and expounding the word of God. 

Otherwise we shall have not the word of God in its 
‘majesty and purity, but the word of God subverted, 
distorted and corrupted by the minds of men. Let us 
look at two specimens of this ideological interpretation 
of the Bible in order to illustrate more clearly what I 
mean. 

The Tower of Babel. People with an over-strong 
sense of racial distinctions, and an excess of racial 
prejudice, sometimes appeal to the great myth con- 
tained in Genesis 11, in order to prove that racial 
differences are the work of God, and must therefore be 
accepted and maintained with the utmost rigor to the 
end of time. Properly interpreted, however, the story 
gives no support to the segregationalist point of view 
whatsoever. In the first p!ace we must note that in the 
story itself the racial and linguistic differences which 
result from the Babel episode are interpreted as a 
kind of curse or punishment inflicted by God on the 
human race because of its sinful pride. According to 
the story, the primitive unity of the human race has 
made men proud and presumptuous, and so God de- 
stroys that unity. 

From this point of view our racial divisions are 
not something to be gloried in but something that 
calls for repentence, and the hope that if we truly 
repent God will lift the curse and the punishment 
from us. 

But we cannot leave the matter there. The Bible is 
one book, and we cannot interpret the meaning of any 
one passage in the Bible without some reference to 
other passages. If we turn to the second chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles we shall find the rather perplexing 
story of the gift of tongues. What does this story 
mean and why does St. Luke include it in his account 


z It is perhaps from the later point of view of the : cee : 

2 married priest, who is neither monk nor layman, that of the first preaching of the Christian Gospel on which 
= it is possible to see that both these ideas are incor- the Christian Church 18 founded? 

= rect, that monk and layman are equally dear to the The reference in Acts 2 is quite clearly to the 
= heart of God and their very different ways of life, Tower of Babel story, and the meaning of it all is 
2 taken at their best, are both equally justified in His this: In the Christian Church and the Christian ' 
=] sight. The issues at stake in a controversy are often (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(Key: D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


EVENT 


(D) Radio Station KQY. Rev. 
Samuel M. Shoemaker. 10:30- 
11 A.M. 


DATE LOCATION 
Dec. 12 | Pittsburgh 


(D) Regional confirmation, Re- 
gion 2, Trinity Church. 8 P.M. 


Episcopal Radio Hour.* Bishop 
Barth. Subject: “Pray Without 
Ceasing.” 


Tulsa, Okla. 


In 225 cities 


gt Greenville, S. C. 


pee Washington, D. C, 


(D) Byran Green Mission, Tex- 
tile Hall. 


(D) Church of the Epiphany. 
Advent services, noontime Mon. 
through Fri. and Wednesdays 
at 5:30 P.M. 


(D) Standing Committee Meet- 
ing. 


(D) Diocesan Altar Guild Meet- 
ing. 


Dec. 13 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


(D) Station WNBW-TV. Mon., 
Wed., Fri., 6:50-7 A.M. “Look 
to this Day.” Cannon C. R. 
Stinnette, Jr. 


(N) American Friends of the 
World Council of Churches. 
Subject: “After Evanston, 
What?” Broadway Tabernacle 
Church. 


Dec. 13-| Washington, D.C. 
24 


Dec. 14 New York 


(D) Clergy Conference. Speaker: 
Rev. Hume Cox. Subject: “Our 
Anglican Heritage of Common 
Worship” by Dr. Massey H. 
Shepherd. St. Mary’s Church. 


Kinston, N, C. 


Grand Rapids (D) Diocesan Day. 


(P) Third Province Woman’s 
Auxiliary Conference. College of 
Preachers. 


| a Washington, D. C. 


(D) Department of Christian 
Social Relations. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alfred E. Chapman on the 
World Council of Churches; 
Bishop Hart on the Anglican 
Congress. 


(D) Parish Life Conference. 
Camp Carter. 


Dec. 17 | Philadelphia 


ae Fort Worth, Tex. 


Episcopal Radio Hour.* Canon 
Byron Green. Subject: “Chris- 
tian Living.” 


Dec. 19 In 225 cities 


(D) Regional confirmation, Re- 
gion 3. St. Andrew’s Church. 


(D) Talks by Bishop Wright and 
pageant. Local TV station. 


ST. THOMAS 
CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Lawton, Okla. 

Dec. 20-| Wilmington, N. C. 
25 

Dec. 21 Everywhere 


Dec. 25 Everywhere 


*Consult local newspaper for radio times and stations. 
Check your rector for times of Holy Communion. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


The Anglican Communion Cycle of Prayer was adopted at the Lambeth 
Conference in 1948. Prayers are requested throughout the world for 
the dioceses and bishops noted on the following dates: 


Dec. 12 Western N.C. Bishop Matthew G. Henry 
Dec. 13  W. Szechwan, China (Vacant). 

Dec. 14 West Missouri Bishop Edward R. Welles. 

Dec. 15 West Texas Bishop Everett H. Jones 

Dec. 16 West Va. Bishops Strider and Campbell. 
Dec. 17 Willochra, Austr. Bishop Richard Thomas. 

Dec. 18 Winchester, Eng. Bishops Williams, Lamplugh 


and Lang. 
Dec. 19 Windward Is., W. I. 


Bishop Ronald Shapley. 
Dec. 20 Worchester, Eng. Bishops Cash and Lasbrey. 
Dec. 21 Wyoming 


Bishop James W. Hunter. 
Dec. 22 York, England 


Archbishop Garbett and Bishops 
Vodden, Knyvett and Baddeley. 
Dec. 23 Yukon, Canada Bishop Tom Greenwood, 


Dec. 24 Yun-Kwei, China (Vacant). 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Gospel the curse of Babel is done away. This is quite 
a common theme in early Christian preaching. Thus 
St. Paul is fond of noting that the Christian faith 
has abolished the ‘walls of partition’ which divide 
men from each other. 

Four centuries later we find the same thought in a 
typical early Christian writer, exhalting in the idea 
that the Roman Empire has become Christian since 
the conversion of Constantine. “Through the mingling 
of so many bloods,” he cries, ‘‘a single race is born.” 
Thus_he rejoices in the idea of inter-marriage and 
racial mixture as something which will actually fur- 
ther the cause of Christ and the will of God. He is much 
nearer the spirit of the New Testament, and the true 
meaning of the Tower of Babel story, than modern 
Christian advocates of racial segregation. 


‘Bounds of Their Habitation’ 


A similar distortion of the plain meaning of Holy 
Scripture is the prevalent habit of quoting the remark 
attributed to St. Paul in Acts 17:26 in such a way as 
to suggest that the second part of it (“and hath set 
them the bounds of their habitations”) somehow nulli- 
fies or restricts the meaning of the first part (“God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
the face of the earth’’). 


St. Paul was, of course, speaking in an age in which 
there was little mobility of population and the differ- 
ent racial groups did in fact inhabit different parts of 
the world. To say that God was responsible for this 
state of affairs was simply one way of proclaiming 
God’s lordship or providence in human history. In 
effect St. Paul is saying, “We must not be misled by 
the fact that different races inhabit different parts of 
the world into supposing that they really are different. 
They are not. Although they are separated in space and 
time, they are really and truly akin, all brothers and 
sisters, and the preaching of the Gospel throughout 
the world will reunite them again and make them one 
family before their Father’s face.” 

Later on, however, the population of the earth be- 
came more mobile and in some parts of the world the 
races are mixed together. But God is still the lord of 
history, and as much responsible for the later mobility 
as for the early immobility. Population mobility is not 
sinful or contrary to the will of God. 

If it were, the white man would have no more 
right to be in America than the Negro. In his provi- 
dence, God has set the bounds of both in the same 
habitation. And it still remains true that both are 
of one blood. That is the plain Christian truth, and 
the Church had better organize itself without com- 
promise on the basis of what is the plain Christian 
truth. 

These are just two examples of ideological thinking. 
All ideological thinking is sinful, because it is dis- 
honest. In religious matters it is blasphemous as well 
as dishonest, because it distorts the meaning of the 
word of God. 


This kind of sin is a very subtle kind of sin which 


comes upon us unawares. That is all the more reason 
for being on the watch for it and on guard against it. 


Srl 
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Iverseas Missions Group Aims 
At Recruitment, ‘Better News’ 


When the Society for the Promo- 
om. of Overseas Missions was 
rmed in Washington, D. C., about 
year ago, its aim—as the name 
iplies—was to stimulate wide- 
read interest in the work of the 
aurch outside U. S. shores. 

How to do it was of top considera- 
on. The nearly 75 members in the 
ciety —O.M.S., as it is known—de- 
ded to strive for more thorough, 
ctual stories to be disseminated via 
e Church press, concerning the 
‘eal problems” confronted in the 
erseas areas. 

Planning for such “educational” 
aterial has taken the greater part 
a year, and so at the first full 
eeting last month since its forma- 
on, O.M.S. members got together 
St. Alban’s Church in Washington 
weigh progress. 

Secretary of the organization, the 
avy. James G. Birney of St. Alban’s, 
ports that members approved de- 
lopment of a statement of purpose 
id formation of a membership 
edge, before deciding that ‘our 
ajor activity might develop in the 
ture through three national areas 
concern.” They are: 


INFORMATION—To stimulate 
id facilitate through all media, the 
iblication and/or distribution “to 
e parochial level of better mission- 
y news.” 


The second in ECnews’ ser- 
ies of special articles concern- 
ing overseas missions, this one 
on the Archdeaconry of Colom- 
bia, may be found on Page 22. 


PERSONNEL—To bring about, if 
possible, more executive recruitment 
and training of overseas mission- 
aries, both lay and clerical, with par- 
ticular emphasis on drawing highly 
qualified personnel into that min- 
istry. 

SUPPORT—To promote the ex- 
pansion of Society membership, be- 
ginning with emphasis in adjacent 
geographical areas, looking to ever 
widening circles throughout the 
Church, and the possible establish- 
ment of other rural committees and 
centers of activity similar to O.M.S. 

The executive committee, headed 
again by the Rev. C. Julian Bartlett 
of St. Paul’s Church, Rock Creek, 
Wash., said that it had interviewed 
and received informal reports from 
three missionaries returned from the 
fields of Alaska, Japan and Puerto 
Rico. 

Further executive committee work, 
by the chairmen and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Clebsch. of V.T.S., included a 
conference with Bishop John Bentley 
of the National Council’s Overseas 
Department “in which harmony: of 
purpose and function of the Society 
with the Department were strength- 
ened and spelled out in greater de- 
tail than previously.” It was noted 
that the bishop had joined the Soci- 
ety as a regular member. 

At the St. Alban’s conclave, 
Bishop Bentley reported the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Pitt Wyland (for- 
merly of the Diocese of Connecticut) 
to serve as the Episcopal Church’s 
representative on the staff of the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. He is 
already on the job in Beirut. Bishop 
Bentley also announced that the 
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Army will return St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Tokyo, to the Church next 
August. 


. 


reelected 


The Rev-C. J, Bartlett: 


Among plans, launched by the ex- 
ecutive committee and approved by 
O.M.S., is a Missionary Festival, 
“sometime next spring’’ on the 
grounds of the Washington Cathe- 
dral. An attempt will be made to 
have numerous outdoor booths set up 
to depict the work problems con- 
fronted in the missionary districts. 

Speaking to O.M.S. members in the 
afternoon session, Dr. Francis B. 
Sayre, former statesman and the 
Presiding Bishop’s representative to 
the Church in Japan, recommended 
that the Society consider setting up 
on an experimental basis a program 
similar to the Methodist’s “extra 
mail” personalized missionary giv- 
ing. 

The program, he urged, should be 
based only on “second-mile” giving: 
i.e., that personalized giving should 
be based only on gifts in excess of 
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the regular mission apportionment 
or quota; that all specified projects 
should be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Missions and by 
the bishop in each diocese. The hope 
would be that if the program—tested 
in three or four dioceses—is success- 
ful, the demonstration would war- 
rant the attention and endowment of 
the whole Church. It was explained 
that such a program would not 
hinder the Builders for Christ drive 
in any way. 

Elected to the O.M.S. executive 
committee are Mr. Bartlett, reelected 
chairman; Mr. Birney, secretary- 
treasurer; Mr. Clebsch, Dean Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, Jr., of the Washington 
Cathedral; the Rev. Albert N. Jones 
of Grace Church, Stanardsville, Va.; 
the Rev. John Coleman, St. Tim- 
othy’s, Washington; the Rev. John 
Burgess, canon at the Cathedral; the 
Rev. William Beal, Univ. of Mary- 
land chaplain; and the Rev. William 
Coulter, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Washington. 

The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, 
Jr., Coadjutor of Virginia, was re- 
elected head of the advisory board, 
which includes Canon Theodore O. 
Wedel, warden of the College of 
Preachers in Washington; Dr. Sayre, 
Sr., and Dr. Alexander Zabriskie, of 
Virginia Theological Seminary. 


Teamwork for Democracy 

Speaking before 150 lay and clergy 
delegates at the first meeting of the 
newly-organized Foundation for Re- 
ligious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower described democracy as “a 
spiritual conviction that each of us 
is enormously valuable because of a 
certain standing before our God.” 

That standing, he declared, will 
help Americans in the preservation 
of their democratic ideals and in 
combatting Communist propaganda, 
which insists that the American sys- 
tem carries the seeds of its own de- 
struction. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles W. Lowry, 
former rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Chevy Chase, Md., and Dr. L. R. 
Elson, pastor of the National Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, the 
church the President attends, are co- 
chairmen of the Foundation. 

Among the various clergy attend- 
ing was the Rev. Albert T. Mollegen, 
Virginia Seminary professor, who 
warned the conference that secular- 
ism may appear at times to be an 
ally of religion in the attainment of 
certain objectives, but it is not a 
trustworthy ally. 

“Man’s need for God,” he told the 
delegates, “will betray him into giv- 


Surrounded by three of 50 girls in colorful foreign costumes is Presiding 


Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, WCC co-president and speaker at annual YWCA 
World Fellowship Service at Washington Cathedral. Gifts from 48 states for 
international relief were dedicated. Girls are (1. to r.) Ann Marie Dutreuilb, 
France; Elizabeth Douglas and Sue Rushing, both Sweden. 
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ing to some other creature the loy 
that he should give to God. If he dos 
not love God, he will love things <¢ 
the world more than he should.” 

The Very Rev. Theodore M. He 
burgh, president of the Universit 
of Notre Dame, asked that vali 
means be found, under the Constiti 
tion, to permit the teaching of rel 
gion to young Americans, both i 
and out of school. 

Among others addressing tk 
three-day conclave—labeled a “Nz 
tional Conference on the Spiritus 
Foundations of American Demoi 
racy’’—were Sen. Stuart Symingto7 
Democrat, of Missouri; Thomas E 
Murray, a member of the Atomi 
Energy Commission, and Will Her 
berg, Jewish author and lecturer. 


Town-Country Meetings 


A typical rural area—Salina, Kans 
—was chosen as the meeting plac 
this Fall of three convocations 0 
nationwide organizations whose prin 
cipal concern is the mission of th 
Church to the non-urban population. 

Meeting for three days to discus 
common problems were NCC’s Divi 
sion of Town and Country, its coun 
terpart in name and purpose in th 
Episcopal Church’s National Counci! 
and the Rural Workers’ Fellowship 
also an Episcopal agency. 

Addressing the RWF meeting wer 
two visiting overseas clergy, th 
Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Warde, Bishop e 
Lewes in the Diocese of Chichester 
England, and Bishop Daniel Ma 
Philoxenos of the Syrian Orthodo 
Church, Travancore, South India. 

Bishop Warde is chairman of th 
Town and Country Association © 
Sussex, England. 

The RWF re-elected the Rev. Wi’ 
liam Davidson of Lewistown, Mont 
president, announced the formatio 
of a quarterly Town and Countr 
Book Club, and presented RWI] 
awards for outstanding work in th 
rural field to the Rev. Messrs. Ray 
mond L. Holly, E. Dargan Butt an 
Fred G. Yerkes, Jr., and to Mis 
Saidee E. Boyd. 

Emphasis in the Episcopal Town 
Country Division conference cer 
tered on discussion of the expande 
rural field training program cen 
tered at Roanridge. 

Sixty Anglicans from the U. § 
England and Canada were among 80 
delegates at the NCC meeting. 


Royal Visit 

The story of America could we 
have been written in Bruton Paris 
Church, Williamsburg, Va., just a 
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» story of England is written in 
» lives of her royalty. 
[it was in Bruton Parish that men 
e George Washington, Thomas 
ferson, George Mason and Patrick 
nry came to ask God’s help for 
ir difficult roles in helping a new 
intry get on its feet. 
Something of this spirit must have 
sn caught by Queen Mother Eliza- 
hh of England when she paid the 
st visit of British royalty to the 
all Colonial church and admitted 
the Rev. Francis Craighill, rector, 
it in Bruton Parish she felt more 
‘ongly than anywhere else the 
se ties between England and the 
ited States. 
Only 45 members of the congrega- 
n and church staff. were allowed 
ide the church during the Queen 
ther’s visit. She was greeted at 
1 door by Mr. Craighill and the 
v. Herbert N. Tucker, Jr., assist- 
t rector and a fifth cousin of hers. 
. Craighill escorted “‘Britain’s sec- 
1 lady” through the church, ex- 
ining a little of its history. 
in honor of her visit, the parish’s 
celess Communion silver, includ- 
yr the Jamestown chalice, was 
ced on the altar in front of an 
cay of autumn leaves and red, 
low and gold chrysanthemums. 
‘atching Names 
Mr. Craighill showed her the Book 
Common Prayer, pointing to the 
ce where the King’s name was 
atched out and the name of the 
esident of the United States in- 
ted. But, he explained dryly, “‘we 
ren’t too particular because we 
ve one where the President of the 
ited States’ name is scratched out 
1 the Governor of Virginia’s put 
(There’s still another Prayer Book 
ere the President of the Confed- 
icy’s name is inserted over that of 
. President of the U. S.) 
Returning from the altar, Queen 
ther Elizabeth was shown the 
yal Governor’s seat and was given 
- choice of sitting there or in 
orge Washington’s pew. She pre- 
red to kneel for her prayers in 
r. Washington’s pew” when at 
A.M. Virginia’s famed liberty 
l rang in memory of the nation’s 
r dead. 
The Queen Mother told Mr. Craig- 
| that she had never said her 
mistice Day prayers in an atmos- 
sre so conducive to prayer. It is 
custom in England to go to 
ivch every Armistice Day to pray 
the English war dead. 
3ruton Parish’s bells, the rector 


told her, are only rung on significant 
occasions such as for solemn fast 
days, the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, the surrender of 
The Duke of Cornwallis, the death of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
end of World War II and the death 
of her husband. 

The church itself is a “cut-off” 
from the James City Parish estab- 
lished by an Act of Parliament be- 
fore the Colonists left England. 
James City Parish represents the 
first expansion of the Anglican Com- 
munion outside of England—the first 
real step towards making it a world- 
wide Communion. 

The parish was one stop in a de- 
tailed tour of Williamsburg, designed 
to show the Queen Mother 18th cen- 
tury America in 20th century style— 
every minute planned for. 

After her arrival the night before, 
she attended a reception at the 
Raleigh Tavern followed by a dinner 
in her honor at the King’s Arms 
Tavern. 

From Bruton Parish she went to 
the George Wythe House, home of 
America’s first college professor of 
law (at William and Mary); the 
Governor’s Palace; Palace Gardens, 
and on to luncheon at Bassett Hall 
as guest of Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Guests also were 
British Ambassador and Mrs. Makin 
and Winthrop Rockefeller, Chairman 
of the Board of Colonial Williams- 
burg. 

It is John Rockefeller, Jr., who at 
the suggestion of the late Rev. 
W. A. R. Goodwin, rector of Bruton 
Parish, undertook the Restoration 
project. 

Following the luncheon, the Queen 
Mother motored to nearby James- 
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Mr. Craighill, the Queen Mother and Winthrop Rockefeller 


town, where she walked around the 
site of the first permanent English 
settlement, including a brief pause 
at the Hunt Memorial, erected as a 
shrine to the memory of the Rev. 
Robert Hunt who celebrated the first 
Communion service of the Anglican 
Church in America in 1607. 

Just in front of the old church 
tower in Jamestown, the Queen 
Mother received a commemorative 
book from Lewis A. McMurran, 
chairman of the Virginia Jamestown 
Commission, and Robert V. Hatcher, 
chairman of the Federal Jamestown 
Commission. From Bishop George P. 
Gunn of the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia, she received a mace and 
from Miss Ellen Bagby, chairman of 
the Jamestown Committee for the 
Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, two James- 
town coloring books for her grand- 
children. 

Highlights of that evening in- 
cluded a reception and dinner at 
Williamsburg Inn and a Candlelight 
Concert at the Governor’s Palace. 
The program was arranged by 
Arthur Rhea, Organist and Choir- 
master at Bruton Parish, who said 
he planned a program of 18th cen- 
tury music which might have been 
played at a “royal party at the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace.” Mr. Rhea played 
the harpsichord, popular instrument 
of that period. 

A tour of craft shops the next day, 
receiving gifts manufactured for her 
grandchildren by Williamsburg 
craftsmen, and luncheon at William 
and Mary College as guest of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Alvin D. Chandler 
were the finale to the Queen Mother’s 
visit. 

Her departure marked the end of 
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Process or Event? 


SIGNIFICANT feature oi 
recent British and German 
theological thinking is a growing 
preoccupation with the tremen- 
dous question of the end of his- 
tory, the culmination of the 
whole human adventure on this 
planet. This is also a predomi- 
nant Biblical theme — intense 
concern about the 
eschaton, the end, 
the Last Judgment. 
The _ profoundest 
fact about Europe, 
at any rate, in the 
apocalyptic upheav- 
als which its tor- 
mented peoples have 
been enduring, is 
that it is becoming 
Biblical. European 
obsessions are the 
same questions as 
those which the Bi- 
ble propounds — is 
there a just God; has suffering 
any significance; has history any 
meaning at all; what can be the 
end of it all? European secular- 
ists even feel a new kinship with 
the Bible. 

The stone which an optimistic 
generation rejected in the hey- 
day of Utopianism—eschatology 
—history is making the head of 
the corner. History has ceased to 
appear as a Pullman de lume ride 
to Eldorado. It looks more like 
the ride of the Valkyries towards 
a gotterdammerung. In this cli- 
mate, the Biblican doctrine of 
the return of Christ to imple- 
ment God’s Last Judgment 
doesn’t seem quite so fantastic 
as it once did. It may still be 
regarded as a mythical symbol, 
with, however, the brooding sus- 
picion that it may well symbolize 
a reality, a concrete possibility. 

One obstacle to a more just ap- 
preciation of the Biblical concept 
of the Last Judgment can be re- 
moved without great difficulty, 
and that is the idea of Judgment 


as a grand assize court, with 
God as Lord Chief Justice, Christ 
as leading counsel for the prose- 
cution, ete., etc. This idea is a 
myth devoid of even mythical 
insight. 

Judgment in history is not an 
event so much as a process, even 
though the process manifests it- 
self in and through 
events. Judgment is 
tendency ripening 
into complete conse- 
quences. For exam- 
ple, the policy of the 
appeasement of Hit- 
ler in 1933-38 was 
finally judged in 
1939. The war was 
the judgment on ap- 
peasement. In short, 
divine judgment in 
history is more bio- 
logical than legal, a 
development rather 
than a discussion. 

This is certainly the Biblical 
idea and presentation of God’s 
judgment. The legal concept of 
divine judgment is derived from 
Roman law, not from Holy Scrip- 
ture. We have to recognize that a 
good deal of Christian doctrine is 
a synthesis of many elements, a 
confluence of many streams. But 
in the final analysis, the state- 
ment of Christian doctrine must 
be determined by the Biblical 
element. 

We must then recover the “de- 
velopment” idea of God’s Judg- 
ment as a process inherent in 
historical movement. Its opera- 
tion is imminent within history, 
even though its derivation and 
sanction are transcendent, from 
above. and beyond history. The 
Bible is never the enemy of a 
serious culture, which, in this 
instance, is belatedly coming 
into line with Biblical teaching 
and insight. The Last Judgment 
is already preparing in the secret 
places of our time. 
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a three-week “whirlwind” visit of 
the Eastern part of the United 
States, and included eight days ir 
New York, two days at the White 
House in Washington, five days at 
the British Embassy, a few hours 
in Richmond, Va., two days in Wil. 
liamsburg and five days in Canada. 

In Washington, she attended sery. 
ices at the National Cathedral, where 
she was particularly interested in 
visiting the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arithmathea. There an altar plate 
given to the cathedral by her late 
husband, King Keorge VI, is in daily 
use. 

At the time of her visit, however, 
the Syrian Orthodox Church was 
worshipping in the chapel. Fr. Nich- 
olas, pastor of the congregation, 
spied the Queen Mother at the door, 
interrupted his sermon and quickly 
escorted her into the chapel, where 
she spoke a few words of greeting 
to the congregation. 

Such impromptu happenin 
could easily cause confusion among 
the most poised, but the Queen 
Mother’s unfailing gift for making 
herself at home with all people and 
her ability for always having the 
right word to say are some of the 
qualities that made the deepest im- 
pression on those closest to her dur- 
ing her visit in this country. 

Her deceptively quiet manner fails 
to hide an enthusiastic interest in 
people and whatever is going om 
around her. 

Typical of the serenity and cheer- 
fulness for which she is noted is an 
incident occuring during the second 
World War. Queen Elizabeth and her 
family were subjected to bombing! 
rationing and all other wartime rig- 
ors and worries suffered by her sub» 
jects, reported the British Informa- 
tion Service. 

Early in the war when it was 
thought that Britain might be in- 
vaded, she was asked whether she’c 
send the young princesses to Canada: 
She replied: 

“The children will not leave un- 
less I do, I shall not leave unless 
their father does; and the King wil. 
not leave the country in any circum 
stances whatever.” 

She is also known for her im; 
mense vitality and the ability fo 
never seeming hurried or presalt 
for time. 

This, her American friends affirm| 
is no casual comment because ofte 
during her stay she was the freshes 
and most “ready to go” of her part 
and the press who accompanied he 
on the exhausting schedule. 
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ynod Urged to Treasure 
leritage of Anglicanism 
A thorough understanding of all 
at Anglicanism means and a firm 
solve to adhere to its historic 
ith and practice has been put for- 
ard by the Rt. Rev. John S. Hig- 
ns, Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode Is- 
nd, as a necessary first step in any 
yproach to the ecumenical move- 
ent. 4 
“Many Anglicans,” the bishop de- 
ared in a sermon preached at St. 
uke’s Cathedral, Portland, Me., 
uring the recently-concluded First 
rovince Synod, “have spent a great 
2al of prayer, time and effort over 
1e last few decades in giving prior- 
y to ecumenical relations, and they 
ave spent far too little time con- 
srning themselves with the welfare 
f their own great Church family.” 
“Many American Episcopalians,” 
e pointed out, “seem to be quite 
naware that they are members of 
1is great Communion; they think 
f themselves as members of one of 
1e ~=Protestant Churches in this 
juntry, and they think of their 
‘piscopal Church as merely one of 
1e Protestant Churches. 

“This general ignorance is clearly 
ae fault of our clergy, and espe- 
lally of our bishops, and it calls 
or prompt measures. The next Gen- 
ral Convention might well appoint 

new Joint Commission on Inter- 
nglican Relations. This commission 
nhould disseminate pertinent infor- 
vation to all of our parishes and 
eople and implement the findings 
f the Anglican Congress (on which 
ishop Higgins, as a delegate, was 
eporting). 

“The Joint Commission on Ecu- 
renical Relations, our own National 
ouncil, and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
ave concerned themselves hardly at 
ll with the world-wide Anglican 
hurch, but they have had no hesi- 
ition in giving us a great deal of 
formation over the years about 
1e World Council of Churches and 
bout the National Council of 
hurches.”’ 
nglican Growth Cited 
Using the Church of South India 
3; an example, the bishop warned 
yainst establishing a physical unity 
ith other Churches that would 
1use Anglican dioceses to lose their 
ssential identity. He also cited the 
rowth of the Anglican Communion 
) little more than a century from 
10 dioceses outside the British 
les” to ‘327 dioceses scattered all 
ver the world, with some 40 mil- 


lion members who make up approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of non-Roman 
Christendom.” 

“Tf we are to turn our attention 
to binding our Communion closer to- 
gether,” the bishop recommended, 
“we must pay heed to the above 
facts and work with the ecumenical 
movement in the light of them. We 
must first determine that the pri- 
mary task of Anglicans in this gen- 
eration is to bind their Communion 
closer together. We must then set 
out to educate our own people in the 


knowledge of our Church, its faith 


and practice, and in the unique 
contribution that it has to make to 
the united Church of the future.” 
While underscoring the necessity 
of cooperation with other Churches— 
“we must not now, nor must we in 
the measurable future abandon this 


Bishop Higgins: a strong stand 


great movement which looks towards 
nothing less than the reuniting of 
half of Christendom: Protestant, 
Anglican and Orthodox’”’—the Rhode 
Island prelate urged that it be done 
without compromising “the treasure 
we have in this great Anglican 
Church of ours.” 

“We must not,’ he concluded, 
“throw away our heritage, and we 
need not feel it necesary to commit 
ecclesiastical suicide in the interests 
of ecumenicity.” 

The synod, which met Oct. 26-27, 
also heard from several other guest 
speakers, including the Rey. M. 
Moran Weston, Executive Secretary 
of the Division of Social Education 
and Community Action of National 
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Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations, who spoke on 
“Needed—A Spirit and Works of 
Unity”; The Rev. Roger Blanchard, 
Executive Secretary of the Home 
Department’s Division of College 
Work, and Thomas S. K. Scott- 
Craig, Ex-Chairman for College 
Work. 

Lay Work Stressed 

Meanwhile at synods of Provinces 
II and VI, the role of laymen was 
brought sharply into focus. 

Speaking at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
Lee H. Bristol, Jr., New York adver- 
tising executive, lay reader and 
president of the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World, urged laymen 
to take their religion into every 
field of endeavor, whether it be at 
school, in the factory, in politics or 
in home neighborhoods. 

“Laymen,” he pointed out, “have 
advantages over the clergy often- 
times. There are more of us. We are 
amateurs and hence have no ‘stigma 
of professionalism.’ We are out 
where the people are everyday. As 
a result, many of us can speak to 
other laymen from a common frame 
of reference.” 

Bristol warned that ‘unless the 
Episcopal Church claims its laymen, 
the Church will be crowded out of 
that share of the laymen’s time 
which other more aggressive secular 
institutions have claimed first!” 

Meeting at Grace Church, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., the Sixth Province 
Synod and Woman’s Auxiliary, meet- 
ing in joint session, were given a de- 
tailed plan for a lay ministry of 
militant evangelism, which has been 
in operation for two years with 
methods so effective that the first 
year 20 per cent of those reached by 
the program were confirmed, and the 
second year, 50 per cent. 

Presented by Mrs. Don Gatchell, 
of Yankton, 8. D., was a step-by- 
step history of the Yankton Plan 
(Christ Church) as it evolved from 
the beginning, including warnings 
of possible pitfalls, sample letters 
used to contact prospects and to keep 
members of the parish enthusiastic 
and active, and detailed descriptions 
of meetings, finances, promotion and 
publicity. 

Also addressing the joint session 
were Dr. Bradford Murphey, Denver 
psychiatrist and prominent layman, 
who spoke on “The Layman and the 
Life of the Church,” and Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Dennis, of New York, “An 
Analysis of the Needs for Laymen’s 
Action in the Sixth Province.” 
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Mortgage Burned, Chapel 
Consecrated in New York 


Every story must have a climax, 
and the climax to the story of St. 
Barnabas House, temporary  chil- 
dren’s shelter maintained by the 
New York Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission Society, occurred in the 
burning of the final $119,000 mort- 
gage on the only structure of its kind 
in the U. 8S. 

Parallel with the burning cere- 
mony, conducted Oct. 25, was the 
consecration by Bishop Horace W. B. 
Donegan of a new chapel for the 
building. 

More than 100 friends of St. Bar- 
nabas House assembled for the twin 
ceremonies. Holding a basin in 
which the charred remnants of the 
mortgage (see cut) flickered out 
were two laymen who play leading 
roles in the story of the shelter— 
Walter “Red”? Barber, director of 
CBS Sports Broadcasting and vice- 
president of the City Mission So- 
ciety, and Thomas M. Peters, chair- 
man of the society’s executive com- 
mittee. 

Barber was chairman of the build- 
ing campaign for the new St. Barna- 
bas House. Peters, with his sister, 
Isabelle, gave the chapel in memory 
of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Peters. 

Touching the lighted wick to the 
mortgage was the Rev. G. Clare 
Backhurst, rector of Calvary Church 
and chairman of the St. Barnabas 
House committee. The Rev. Canon 
Edward N. West of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine was master of 
ceremonies. 

Reading the sentence of consecra- 
tion for the chapel was the Rev. 
William E. Sprenger, director of the 
society. 

The 90-year-old story of St. Bar- 
nabas House is based on both a 
dream and a miracle—or so ,its 
friends feel. 

The dream was that of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Richmond, who envisioned a 
temporary shelter with a Christian 
environment for homeless women and 
children. It was realized in 1864, 
when a door opened at 304 Mulberry 
Street in a building which was quick- 
ly outgrown. 

After responsibility for the work 
passed to the City Mission Society 
in 1865, the service continued to 
grow, and two more buildings were 
acquired. Ever since then the doors 
have never been closed. More than 
100,000 women and children have 
known St. Barnabas House as home. 
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Mortgage burners: Bishop Donegan, Barber, Mr. Backhurst, Peters 


The need to replace the old build- 
ings was acted upon in 1946 when 
the diocesan convention approved a 
plan of the society’s Board of Man- 
agers to build a new structure. Bar- 
ber accepted chairmanship of the 
campaign, and every one of the 237 
parishes and missions of the diocese 
participated in the effort. 

The contract was let in January, 
1948, and the new building was oc- 
cupied, April 21, 1949. The build- 
ing and its chapel were dedicated at 
that time. 

The policy of caring for women 
and children continued until 1951, 
when, because of a continuing criti- 
cal need to serve children, the board 
decided to use most of the facilities 
exclusively for children’ from two to 
11 years of age. Four rooms are 
reserved for young women referred 
to the shelter by the staff of the so- 
ciety, whose headquarters are in the 
building. The Midnight Mission 
helps to support this secondary work. 

It cost $766,478 to build and fur- 
nish St. Barnabas House, $425,771 
of which was contributed by parishes 
and missions. Gifts from foundations 
and from friends of many faiths and 
races totalled $83,000. With $107,707 
from legacies, the total cash avail- 
able was $616,478. The balance of 
the building cost was carried by a 
mortgage, which was reduced by Jan. 
1, 19538, to $119,000. 

The “miracle” was a surprise leg- 
acy which made possible retirement 
of the mortgage by March of this 
year. 

For several years the society had 
received a modest $6-a-year contri- 
bution from the late Mrs. Charles 
A. Kollstede, of New York City. 
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When she died in 1950, it was learned 
that she had left $77,042 to the so- 
ciety. The money was applied to the 
mortgage. 

St. Barnabas House has facilities 
for 75 children. Some come from 
homes left motherless by illness or 
death. Others have been deserted or 
mistreated by parents. Many are 
awaiting placement in foster homes 
or institutions for long-term care. 

About 300 children and 40 young 
women are cared for annually. The 
young women are usually referred to 
the shelter by City Mission Society 
chaplains or the society’s_ social 
worker at Westfield State Farm. 

Shelter, food and clothing are pro- 
vided for periods from one night ta 
three months or longer. Each new- 
comer is examined by a physician 
who holds a clinic at St. Barnabas 
three days a week. The children’s 
clinic and isolation section are mod- 
ern and well-equipped. Nursing care 
is always available, and dental and 
hospital care are arranged when 
needed. 

The older children attend a nearby 
public school, while younger ones 
attend the St. Barnabas House nurs- 
ery school. 

The entire play program is planned 
in close harmony with the Play 
School Association, and every child 
in the House has at least two weeks 
at one of the society’s summer 
camps. 

Said Bishop Donegan, as he con 
secrated the St. Barnabas Hou 
chapel: 

“Our work here is certainly a dra- 
matic and vivid manifestation of th 
Church’s concern for the troubled 
and the needy.” 
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lollywood Priest Tries 
Vew Method of Teaching 


The assistant rector of St. David’s 
shurch, North Hollywood, Calif., is 
sing his parish as a guinea pig for 

new, self-devised method of teach- 
ng Bible stories. 

And well he might, for devis- 
ng new methods of making sure the 
rospel story registers on the minds 
f listeners is nothing new to the Rev. 
yy. James K. Friedrich, who, when 
e is not conducting parish activities, 
perates a full schedule of produc- 
ion as president of Cathedral Films. 

The new system consists of four 
eekly cycles of instruction on any 
iven Scriptural episode. 

The first Sunday is devoted to pre- 

iscussion; the second to see a movie 
n the subject; the third to discus- 
ion of the film’s content and the 
ourth to a quiz. 
“Tt is only by such a method,” the 
roducer explains, “that we can gain 
ffective mass communication in the 
eaching program of the Church.” 

“Due to the growth in Sunday 
school attendance everywhere, our 
resent teaching curriculum is out- 
noded,’’ he observes, adding, “it has 
dvanced little during 150 years of 
\otable progress in almost every other 
ield.”” His most recent production, to 
ve released in regular movie houses, 
s “Day of Triumph,” showing high- 
ights in.Christ’s life. 


Yazel’s Toll at VTS 


Virginia Theological Seminary in 
\lexandria is used to giving an edu- 
ation — not getting one. But then 
long came Hazel. 

VTS, the Rev. Carleton Barnwell 
eports, has known fire, if not earth- 
uake and flood; four years of mili- 
ary occupation, if not battle, mur- 
er and sudden death. Never famine, 
ut some measure of hunger (at least 
o the students said then) during the 
san days of reconstruction following 
he Civil War. 

Nothing like a hurricane, however, 
iad ever hit. All that saved Aspinwall 
ower were the heavy oaken beams 
nd steel reinforcements installed 
everal years previously on the re- 
ommendation of the local building 
ospector. 

Greatest damage suffered was the 
ss of ten or twelve ancient oak trees, 
yhich were regarded as “enduring as 
he spirit of the seminary itself.” 

Clean-up costs would have mounted 
nto thousands of dollars except for 
he purchase of a motor-powered 
hain saw and much hard work on the 


part of the regular maintenance crew 
and student work squads (see cut) 
operating on an emergency basis. 

Because of Hazel, the seminary is 
now—weeks later—trying to put to 
use a Seemingly inexhaustible supply 
of firewood. 


New Canterbury Center 


Beginning this month is construc- 
tion of a new $50,000 Church-Student 
Center at Lamar State College of 
Technology in Beaumont, Tex. 

The new center will be used by 
the school’s Canterbury Association 
as well as the mission congregation 
of the Church of the Advent. 

Lamar’s Canterbury Association, 
which began its second year of full- 
time operation this Fall, includes in 
addition to its regular activities this 
year a new Canterbury Bible Chair. 

There are three Bible chairs func- 
tioning on the campus — Baptist, 
Methodist and Episcopal, offering 
“The Life and Letters of Paul,’ “A 
Survey of the Old Testament,” and 
“The Life and Teachings of Jesus,” 
respectively. 

One wing of the new center is de- 
signed to house the Bible Chair classes 
on weekdays and Church School 
classes on Sundays. During the week 
the building will be open primarily to 
students, but will also provide for 
parish meetings and activities. 

The Canterbury Association re- 
cently sponsored a marriage seminar 
for the whole campus, since there is 
no course offered in this field at La- 
mar. 

Such topics as “‘Marriage and the 
Church,” “Marriage and the Law,” 
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“Marriage and Health,” “The Dan- 
ger Signs of Marriage,” and ‘Mar- 
riage and Courtship” were discussed 
by an expert in the particular field 
during the five-week seminar held 
only on Sunday evenings. 

The work at Lamar is under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Lane Denson, also 
instructor in the Bible Chair and 
vicar of the Church of the Advent. 


Seabury-Western Nominee 


Dr. Kendig Brubaker Cully, min- 
ister of education at First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Ill., becomes as- 
sistant professor of religious educa- 
tion at Seabury Western Theological 
Seminary, effective Jan. 1. 

Dr. Cully has also been appointed 
consultant in parent education for 
National Council’s Department of 
Christian Education. 

He recently became a candidate for 
Holy Orders in the Episcopal Church 
under the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, 
Bishop of Minnesota, and the semi- 
nary’s chairman of the board of 
trustees. 

Dr. Cully, who has served Congre- 
gational churches in Belchertown, 
Melrose and Haverhill, Mass., began 
his studies at Seabury in 1951. In 
addition to Seabury, he has degrees 
from the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion and the American International 
College, Springfield, Mass. He has 
also studied at Trinity College and 
Harvard. 

A contributor to many religious 
periodicals, the new Seabury faculty 
member is the author of “We Can 
Live Together” and “Christianity 
Changes Things.” 
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CLERGY 


Militant Episcopate Ends 
For Delaware’s Diocesan 


Cover Story 

Just under 16 years ago, shortly 
after his consecration, Bishop Arthur 
McKinstry began a personal project 
in the Diocese of Delaware that he 
hoped would be completed before re- 
tirement. 

It was his aim to frequently spend 
a week or 10 days in certain parishes 
and missions, and with local clergy 
call on every member of the congre- 
gations. 

Fulfillment of that goal is not to 
be. Hampered by ill health (he sub- 
mitted to a series of exhaustive tests 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital in September), he will re- 
tire at the end of the year, closing 
out his objective of visiting mem- 
bers of the parishes and missions in 
Kent and Sussex Counties. 

A Driving Force 

Bishop McKinstry’s episcopate has 
been militant and versatile. To Dela- 
ware, at the age of 45 in 1939, he 
carried a driving force that gave 
the diocese momentum along the 
several roads he chose for develop- 
ment. And although the diocese is 
known as wealthy and influential, it 
was under his leadership that ad- 
vantages were translated into chall- 
enges, sufficiency into opportunity. 

Since his arrival in Delaware from 
Texas (via Nashville, Tenn.,), the 
baptized strength of the diocese has 
doubled, construction of new 
churches and other buildings has 
reached a cost of $4,300,000. 

In February of ’39, when Bishop 
McKinstry was consecrated by the 
then Presiding Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker, the total amount 
raised by parishes and missions in 
Delaware was $24,000, of which 
$15,000 was sent to the General 
Church. The budget for 1953 was 
more than $200,000, with $60,000 
earmarked for the General Church. 

During his episcopate, five con- 
gregations, long partially supported 
by missionary funds, have become 
strong, independent parishes. And 
by the end of this year, there will 
have been three new congregations 
established under his guidance. 

As president of the board of 
trustees of St. Andrew’s School for 
Boys in Middletown, the bishop has 
seen the endowments of that dio- 
cesan institution substantially in- 
creased, and, as recently as Nov. 5, 
saw contracts granted for an $800,- 
000 wing. 


A pace-setter, in providing for 
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its clergy, Delaware is ranked as a 
diocese that expects hard work and 
dedication for value received. It has 
made its voice heard on such public 
issues as housing and school segre- 
gation; it is a leader in Christian 
education, youth work and _ inter- 
denominational cooperation. 

Bishop McKinstry’s interest in 
young people led him to make 
scholarships available for a large 
number of young men and women in 
colleges in the East and South. He 
was instrumental in launching the 
annual youth conference at Camp 
Tockwogh, a Y.M.C.A. site on the 
Chesapeake River. 

During his administration, the 
diocese has acquired Camp Arrow- 
head on Rehoboth Bay. The camp, a 


Bishop McKinstry in 1939 


gift of a generous Churchman, opens 
next June and promises to be one of 
the best-equipped camps for young 
people and adults in the Church. 

Through his planning also, the 
Alex Felix duPont Memorial, a gift 
of that industrialist’s widow was 
established as a Delaware “Seabury 
House”? —a year-round conference 
center, and the new Bishopstead 
property (see COVER) was acquired. 
It is now used by the Bishop Coad- 
jutor, the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, 
former dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John in Wilmington, 
who will succeed Bishop McKinstry 
upon his retirement. 

In the field of inter-Church co- 
operation, Bishop McKinstry has 
been president of the Wilmington 
Council of Churches and has 
preached in churches of various de- 
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nominations; in the field of public 
health, he has held the vice-presi- 
dency of the American Hygiene As- 
sociation; in the General Church, he 
has been a member of National Coun- 
cil, a director of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, ex- 
ecutive chairman of the Army and 
Navy Commission, and a member of 
the Chapter of Washington Cathed- 
ral. 

Among the bishop’s other notable 
achievements has been the formula- 
tion of the Diocesan Advance Fund, 
by which churches can borrow funds 
for expansion at low interest rates 

The bishop’s ministry has been a 
blend of parochial, national Church 
and community service. A native of 
Greeley, Kans., he was educated at 
Kenyon College, Harvard, Bexley 
Hall and ETS and holds honorary 
degrees from the University of the 
South and Philadelphia Divinity 
School. He started his ministry in 
1920 as canon of Grace Cathedral, 
Topeka, and also served churches in 
Cleveland and Albany before going 
to Texas. 

The diocese bade the bishop an 
official farewell, Dec. 5, at a public 
reception in the Gold Ballroom of 
the Hotel duPont in Wilmington. On 
Dec. 15, the clergy will do the same 
at a luncheon in the Great Hall of 
the cathedral following a celebration 
of the Holy Communion. 

The bishop and his wife will spend 
the winter and early Spring in San 
Antonio with friends, then take up 
residence in a permanent home on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
> Cover photo shows Bishop Me- 
Kinstry with wife, Isabelle, and 
granddaughter, Isabelle Stadler. 


Bay State Bishop 


A man who has traveled widely in 
Asia and Palestine, was voted the 
“most gentlemanly” in his class at 
Yale, spent a night disguised as a 
hobo in a New Haven rescue mission 
to observe its operation first-hand, 
and is afraid of Santa Claus, has 
been consecrated Bishop Coadjutor 
of Massachusetts. 

The Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Jr., son of the distinguished clergy- 
man and educator, was elevated to 
the episcopate, Dec. 4, in historic 
Trinity Church, Boston. Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill was the 
consecrator, and Bishops Norman B. 
Nash, Massachusetts diocesan, and 
Henry W. Hobson, of Southern Ohio, 
were co-consecrators. Presenting him 
were the man whose retirement 
paved the way for his elevation— 
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Suffragan Bishop Raymond A. Her- 
on—and Los Angeles’ suffragan, the 
Rt. Rev. Donald J. Campbell. 

Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan, 
under whom Dr. Stokes served since 
1950 as rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in Manhattan, preached the 
sermon. 

Bishop Stokes brings a varied 
background to the episcopacy. It in- 
cludes education at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.; Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, Yale, and Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 

As a boy, he lived in New Haven 
in the Faculty Club on the green. 
He remembers the huge fireplace 
there, with crane, pot and kettle. His 
father, then secretary of the univer- 
sity and a deacon in the Church, 
played Santa Claus one Christmas 
and jumped down from the fireplace. 
Massachusetts’ new coadjutor has 
been leery of the little old fellow 
from the North Pole ever since. 

Other youthful memories include 
a “greatest moment,” recorded when, 
as a substitute on the Cambridge 
erew at the Henley Regatta, he was 
asked by an English lad for his auto- 
graph. 

The Fall of 1928 brought entry 
into ETC and service as a lay reader 
and with young people at the church 
in which he was later consecrated. 

Ministerial training was_ inter- 
rupted by a year-off, round-the-world 
trip, a sidelight of which was a 
teaching of “The Volga Boat Song” 
to a Russian girl in her native land. 
In China, he saw first-hand the work 
of Yale-in-China, which his father 


Suffragan-elect Vander Horst 


had founded while at Yale. He met 
Gandhi in India and spent Easter in 
Palestine. One summer he worked 
in Canada as a laborer-instructor. 

“I was better,” he recalls, “at car- 
rying lumber than teaching.” 

He was ordained to the diaconate 
in May, 1932, and graduated from 
ETS the next month, advancing to 
the priesthood the following March. 

After four years at St. Mark’s, 
Shreveport, La., he went to Trinity 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, where, in 
1943, he married the former Hope 
Procter, whom he had met in West- 
ern. Massachusetts. 

In 1945, he became rector of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral Parish in Hono- 
lulu, serving there until the begin- 
ning of his rectorship of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s in 1950. 

While in Honolulu, where he will 
be returning next Fall as a member 
of the House of Bishops in atten- 
dance at the 1955 General Conven- 
tion, he broadcast services and held 
once-a-month public baptisms. 

He has twice been a deputy to 
General Convention, both times from 
the Diocese of Southern Ohio. 
Printed Sermons 

Drive and initiative have left their 
mark on St. Bartholomew’s during 
the past four years, in a reflection of 
the personality of their rector—de- 
scribed by an observer as “modest, 
filled with warmth and vitality, and 
with a fine sense of humor.” 

Dr. Stokes often appeared at the 
church door at the end of services, 
pad and pencil in hand, taking names 
of strangers he didn’t recognize. 

He amalgamed all the parish 
women’s organizations in to a strong, 
central unit; advanced the work of 
youth groups and adult education; 
instituted preaching on a “series” 
basis, with printed summaries of 
sermons available for distribution; 
started behind-the-altar celebration 
of the Holy Communion at the 9:30 
A. M. service, with a layman in busi- 
ness suit (which he considers the 
layman’s most effective “uniform’’) 
reading the Epistle, began ° daily 
celebrations of Evening Prayer by 
laymen in the chapel, and offered 
public prayers for the Pope’s re- 
covery during his recent illness— 
“after all, he’s a great Christian 
leader.” 

On the informal side, the Bay 
State’s new coadjutor is an avid 
reader, does not own a TV set and is 
a fan of English actor, Alec Guin- 
ness. Despite St. Bartholomew’s rep- 
utation as a “fashionable” church, 
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Graphic House 


Bishop Stokes: N. Y. to Boston 


he and Mrs. Stokes go to few social. 
affairs, prefering their “hideaway” 
in Connecticut for most of their 
leisure hours. 

Secretary of the Program Commit- 
tee at the Anglican Congress, Dr. 
Stokes main job was to see that 
bishops didn’t talk too long. He 
bought a cheap watch for the pur- 
pose and nailed it to the rostrum, so 
that some absent-minded deliberator 
wouldn’t walk off with it. 

“T hope,” said one of the delegates, 
“you’re elected a bishop sometime, so 
you can pay for your sins.” 


Tennessee Suffragan 

The Rev. John Vander Horst, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Chatta- 
nooga, will, pending necessary 
consents, be consecrated the first 
suffragan bishop in the history of 
the Diocese of Tennessee in January, 
1955. 

He was elected on the third ballot, 
Nov. 9, in Christ Church, Nashville. 

Runners-up were the Rev. Messrs. 
William F. Gates, Columbia, and 
William S. Lea, Knoxville. 

The election resulted from the re- 
fusal of the Rev. Robert F. Mc- 
Gregor, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Oak Ridge, to become suf- 
fragan following his election last 
April. 

Forty-two-year-old native of 
Orange, N. J., married and the 
father of four children, Mr. Vander 
Horst will assist Tennessee’s dio- 
cesan, the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. 
Barth. In accepting election, St. 
Paul’s rector becomes the third man 
named to the episcopate from that 
parish. 
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WOMEN 


Philadelphia Church Hears 


‘Angel of the Iron Desert’ 


A “Lady Warden” occupied the 
pulpit of Philadelphia’s mid-city St. 
Stephen’s Church recently. As the 
most pioneering penologist of her 
sex today, she also took a prominent 
part in a national Congress of Cor- 
rection, held in the Quaker City. 

This could only refer to Dr. Mir- 
iam Van Waters, superintendent of 
the State Reformatory for Women 
at Framingham, Mass. 

The small, trim, white-haired lady 
(she’s 67) made a fervent appeal that 
the Church “quicken its conscience” 
on the text of St. Matthew 25:36— 
“Naked and ye clothed me; I was 
sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.” 

The Church, along with society in 
general, is still largely putting the 
Mosaic code—‘an eye for an eye’— 
ahead of what Jesus said and did, 
she declared. ‘Our prisons are re- 
garded as retributive rather than 
redemptive .. . killing the spirit and 
compounding hopelessness.” 

Dr. Van Waters urged that all 
Church bodies, and the General Con- 
vention of her own Church in par- 
ticular, issue a declaration on pris- 
ons and prisoners. 

Her hope is that it would condemn 
capital punishment, and call upon 
Christians to take a lively interest 
‘in prison reform; to have more love 
and less censure for such social er- 
rants as the prostitute, the unwed 
mother, the alcoholic and the drug 
addict. In this general category are 
about 80 per cent of the average of 
225 women who are in Dr. Van Wa- 
ters’ care. 

Far from being maudlin, she loves 
them all in a motherly way. Her 
office has a 24-hour a day open-door 
policy, and maintains more freedom, 
education and vocational and spirit- 
ual therapy than most institutions of 
the kind. 

Framingham has no uniforms. As 
many as 40 girls and women at a 
time go out during the day to work 
in homes, mills and hospitals and 
keep the money they earn. Children 
are kept with their mothers, at least 
until they are three. The prison has 
lectures, such varied recreation as 
campfires and picnics, and daily re- 
ligious instruction. 

There is Grace at meals; prayers 
for one another and for staff mem- 
bers in sickness, and, says Dr. Van 
Waters, it is not unusual to hear an 
inmate say to an attendant, “Good 
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night. God bless you!” These are 
voluntary, not directed acts. 

Some of these innovations have 
brought penologists and social scien- 
tists from around the world to Fram- 
ingham. They also caused their men- 
tor to be dismissed by the Massa- 
chusetts prison commissioner in 
1949 on charges of “mismanage- 
ment.” But her firing aroused the 
indignation of 2,000 organizations 
and individuals, including the dean 
of Harvard Law School and most of 
the clergy of New England, and she 
was shortly reinstated. 

The episode had beneficial results. 
It gave wide publicity to her “cause,” 
and brought about the organization 
of nearly 1,000 citizens as Friends 
of Framingham. Of these, 70 are 
quite active as “Friendly Visitors,” 


Boston Globe 
Dr. Van Waters: a fervent appeal 


taking personal interest in the in- 
mates and their families, and help- 
ing them to get employment and to 
return to normal life. 

“Having someone who cares means 
everything,” believes Dr. Van Wat- 
ers. “It should be a broad responsi- 
bility at the community and local 
church level; not something shoul- 
dered off on the chaplain and the 
professional welfare worker.” 

Dr. Van Waters is of a Church 
family. She’s the daughter of the 
Rev. George Browne Van Waters, 
who before his death in 1934 was an 
archdeacon at Portland, Ore., and 
helped found many churches, a hos- 
pital and St. Helen’s Hall. 

Two brothers are vestrymen: 
George V. Van Waters, at Trinity, 
Seattle, and Ralph, at St. Andrew’s, 


Framingham. A nephew, Richard 
Bartholomew, was ordained recently _ 
and is curate at Christ Church, Need- 
ham, Mass. 

It took several inches in Who’s 
Who (1950-51 ed.) to list the various 
presidencies and other offices she 
has held in national and international 
organizations. She made _ headlines 
in 1931 when, as a consultant to 
Harvard Law School on juvenile of- 
fenses and a member of President 
Hoover’s Wickersham Commission, — 
she charged that laws provided much 
the same processing for the young 
first-offender as for the hardened 
criminal. 

Graduated from the University of 
Oregon in 1908, she shortly obtained 
a Ph.D. from Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., and began her 
career as the first woman probation 
officer in the Boston courts. 

She helped organize and reform 
juvenile court systems in Oregon and 
California, and was dividing her 
time between the East and West 
coasts when she got the Framing- 
ham appointment in 1932. 

She has honorary LL.D. degrees 
from Oregon University, Smith Col- 
lege and Portia Law School, Boston, 
and many other citations. But she 
regards as her greatest achievement 
the affection of those in trouble 
whom she would help. 

In a recent magazine, which is of 
attractive design and _ intelligently 
written by inmates of the Massachu- 
setts’ Men’s Reformatory, a man 
prisoner wrote of her, “... the Angel 
of the Iron Desert ... a true heir of 
the legacy of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and of Lucretia Mott.” 

—GEORGE RILEY 


World Community Day 


Some 10,000,000 Christian women 
pledged themselves to the cause of 
world peace at special November ob- 
servances marking the 11th annual 
World Community Day sponsored by 
United Church Women, lay women’s 
organization of the National Council 
of Churches. 

Theme this year was “Let the Chil- 
dren Come to Me” and efforts have 
been earmarked towards collecting 
clothing for children one to six years 
of age in distressed areas all over 
the world. ; 
Churchwomen also are contribut- 
Ing gifts of household supplies, 
blankets, clothing and cash to be 
sent as “Parcels for Peace” to the 
homeless and destitute in Palestine, 
Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, Ko- 
rea, Italy and France. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Refugee Relief Program 
Going ‘Full Speed Ahead’ 


Two events have marked the “kick- 
off” of the new Church World Serv- 
ice program to resettle more than 
100,000 European displaced persons 
in the United States. 

The first was the arrival in Amer- 
ica recently of 70 refugees on a 
Church World Service-sponsored air- 
lift—the first CWS mass arrival un- 
der the new Refugee Relief Act. 

The second was a day-long con- 
ference of 170 denominational and 
other church-related resettlement 
leaders and officials who pledged “full 
speed ahead” with the CWS program. 

Among the new arrivals was a Lat- 
vian boy, orphaned for ten of 12 


years in homeless wandering, and 


now headed for a real home with his 
grandparents in the U. S. 

There were a Moslem father and 
seven children. The eldest boy first 
escaped alone to Greece, and went 
back behind the Iron Curtain to res- 
cue his father and six brothers and 
sisters. 

Churches Lauded 

During the conference, Antonio 
Micocci, Deputy U. S. State Depart- 
ment RRA Administrator, pledged 
the government’s full aid to expedite 
the arrival of refugees as fast as as- 
surances of icbs and housing can be 
made available here. 

In the past year, he said, the em- 
phasis necessarily has been on “‘do- 
ing what we could first and fastest— 
speeding the immigration of indi- 
viduals and families who already 
have relatives in the U.S...” 

The way is now clear, he said, for 
the resettlement program to go to 
work. He lauded the Churches—one 
of which is the Episcopal—working 
together through Church World 
Service, a branch of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, for the great for- 
ward stride being taken by them. 


A First for Japan 

Japan’s first County Fair has been 
sponsored by a pioneer Christian 
farm project in the rugged highland 
country west of Tokyo. The project 
is the Kiyosato Educational Experi- 
ment Project (KEEP), founded by 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and 
directed by Col. Paul Rusch, execu- 
tive vice-president for the Brother- 
hood in Japan. 

When dawn broke over the moun- 
tains on the great day, a small boy 
was the first to trudge up the hill to 
the “fair grounds,” leading his own 


Jersey cow by a rope. He had come 
from five miles away. 

Forty-one other owners and their 
cows followed, some by foot, others 
by truck. 

The cows were some of the 150 
Jerseys distributed to individual 
highland farmers by the prefectural 
government in 1953, after KEEP’s 
success with that breed in the area. 

Other contestants came, too — 
young mothers with wiggling, 
kealthy babies on their backs, each 
mother bearing a doctor’s certificate 
in hand. Their offspring were en- 
trants in KEEP’s “Healthy Baby” 
contest. Expected number of en- 
trants: 100. Actual number compet- 
ing: 278! 

Winners’ cups and prize money 
provided some incentive to farmers 
and mothers at the fair, which was 
attended by more than 2,000 people. 


Inside Red China 


Authentic and undistorted news 
about life in China today is hard to 
come by, says the Church Informa- 
tion Board of England. For that rea- 
son, they published excerpts of a re- 
port written by Margaret Kiesow, an 
educational missionary, in a recent 
issue of Christian News-Letter: 

It is all too easy, she says, to si- 
lence reason and begin to think of 
Communism as a handmaid of Chris- 
tianity. 

“Communist activities are always 
made to appear so plausible, and are 
so effective. Communist campaigns 
have succeeded in bringing a new 
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Arrivals from abroad: part of the group of 70 welcomed to New York 


moral standard to China, a standard 
of personal and corporate honesty 
which puts ‘Christian’ England to 
shame. 
Fear No Factor 

“Petty crime is rare, and lost arti- 
cles are handed over to the police and 
returned to the claimant with a 
warning. No one would think of tak- 
ing stationery, food or other prop- 
erty of his employer (often the state) 
for his personal use. Business deal- 
ings are expected to be equally hon- 
est. The chief deterrent is not fear, 
but the feeling that knocking off, 
sharp dealing, etc., is just not done 
now. Communist morality puts the 
Party, the State and the People first. 
All personal and family considera- 
tions are selfish in comparison. 

“Of course, many Chinese do not 
accept these new standards, and 
many more who appear to accept 
them occasionally let drop a remark 
which reveals that their change is 
only skin deep. The almost complete 
absence of rebellion, or even open 
complaint, may be attributed to many 
causes. In my opinion the chief fac- 
tor is the moral force of the thou- 
sands of young Communist evan- 
gelists, who distribute their Marxist 
leaven into nearly every group into 
which that vast community is di- 
vided. Will it leaven the whole lump? 
We should not forget that the Chris- 
tian leaven, present in even smaller 
amount, is also working there. Only 
God knows what the final synthesis 
will be, but Western Christians 
should not ignore the challenge of 
this tremendous experiment.” 
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Memo to Finance Committees 


N MOST dioceses there is a new and healthy 
deemphasis of the budget in the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. Rather than trying to establish a 
dollar and cents figure that will spell out what 
the Church needs to get, the stress is on Chris- 
tian people’s need to give. Under this plan— 
when people give what they consider is a max- 
imum gift to God, it is possible for Finance Com- 
mittees to meet after the canvass and act with 
knowledge and wisdom in establishing a work- 
ing budget for the Church. 

There is much that is good about the new 
arrangement. Finance Committees are learning 
that the need of the Church for economic sup- 
port is much vaster than any budget they could 
conceive, and that at best, budgets are no more 
than realistic estimates of minimal costs of 
basic needs. And because they have been re- 
lieved of the need to draw up budgets early 
enough for use in the Every Member Canvass, 
when information about expected income is not 
available, they no longer are required to guess 
at what income will be. On the basis of experi- 
ence, they find it possible to achieve a high de- 
gree of accuracy in estimating the percentage 
of pledge-income to expect, along with what- 
ever sources of revenue they have available. 
They can act more responsibly than before. 


Get Different Answers 

One vexing problem remains regardless of 
how money is raised. Finance Committees still 
must face and somehow answer the question, 
“How much shall we keep for parish use, and 
how much shall we permit to go ‘outside’?”’ And, 
depending upon many factors, perhaps the least 
of which is actually economic, they get very 
different answers. 

The Finance Committee in that stage of 
Christian development which might be equated 
with childhood does not even recognize the 
problem as a problem. There is no question in 
the minds of the members of such a committee 
that any need of the local congregation far out- 
weighs needs elsewhere. A new church building 
(in a “better” section) for themselves easily 
appears of far greater importance than any 


No need for committees to ‘guess’ at income 


kind of church building for others. The desis 
ability of new pews or other furnishings; th 
necessity of maintaining a large budget fo 
‘eood’ music; even attending to that usual! 
neglected item—the clergyman’s salary—cai 
loom as of far greater importance than thi 
mere command of Christ to go teach all nation 

The Finance Committees of churches in whe 
might be called the adolescent stage of Chris 
tian development are aware of the existence © 
the problem. They know it is their duty to shay 
in the work of spreading the faith and bringin 
the light of the Gospel to bear upon all thi 
world. They consequently are more ready ¢ 
admit that the higher missionary askings of thi 
Diocese are perhaps not as unreasonable as the 
once would have thought. Always they can bi 
counted upon to do something, at least. But the: 
face the temptation to lapse into their forme 
state and to consider any local need justificatios 
for the cutting of the Diocesan missionary goas 
Sudden windfalls are likely to be regarded a: 
gifts of God for local purposes, and it is quit 
easy to forget that God is really God of all t 
world. 


Standard Too Low 

It has been said that the adult congregatiot 
is one which spends at least as much on the pre 
gram of the Church outside parish boundarié 
as it spends for local purposes. We would rejed 
this as a basis of determining economic adul 
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| from the Christian point of view. In cer- 
instances with which we are familiar, and 
loubt in many others unknown to us, this 
dard would be far beyond the possibility of 
ization. We suspect that in far more cases, 
ever, the standard would be much too low. 
le do not become adults by spending as 
h on others as they spend on themselves, but 
yecoming able to exercise responsibility in 
care of others. As a rule, this involves the 
ding of a good deal more on others than is 
it otherwise. We believe that parishes ought 
be found exceptions to this rule, and that 


more often than not, an “adult”? Christian con- 
gregation will be found more and more ready to 
curtail local comforts in the interest of great 
and proven “outside” needs. 

So we have two texts for Finance Commit- 
tees’ consideration as they set about doing their 
work. Both came from the Parable of the Last 
Judgment. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me is the one, but it has to be bal- 
anced by the other famous “inasmuch:” Jnas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me. 


St. Thomas, Apostle and Skeptic 


DOUBTING Thomas” is a by-word among 
us to describe people who are slow to be- 
-and quick to raise objections when called 
» have strong convictions. It is often applied 
dividuals who are incredulous, distrustful 
even cynical, especially when conscious 
ticism relieves a man or woman from com- 
nent to a course of action or way of life 
, which he or she shrinks. This use of the 
ise does scant justice to Thomas, the Apos- 


. Thomas is typical of strong souls which 
not able to rest until they have a measure 
ortainty about the grounds of belief. They 
anxious and inquiring minds which doom 
r to unrest and torment but when they do 
ve their commitment is usually powerful 
enduring. The resurrection of his Lord was 
ct too great and too good for distressed 
mas to accept upon the say-so of his friends. 
demanded definite proofs. When in the 
xy of God these were given, Thomas’ re- 
se was full and immediate, “My Lord, and 
God.” Doubt is the opposite of faith but 
1 it is honest and sincere, not deliberate or 
icious, God is able to break through it and 
lish faith where faith is truly wanted. 
tomas was a skeptic but an honest one. He 
not ask questions nor raise objections im 
r to avoid decision. This is the bane of many 
do not want to make a commitment to 
st which would change their way of think- 
and living. They delude themselves into 
king that as long as doubts can be raised 
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the issue can be legitimately avoided and so 
they know not the joy and peace which come 
through believing. 

St. Thomas was not of this company. He re- 
quired evidence, but did not fail to respond to 
truth. He was incredulous, but tenacious. He 
had little hope, but much courage. He was per- 
plexed in mind, but sincere in love. Because he 
was earnest, he was given by grace assurances 
which he had no right to demand. 

Significant was the fact that he did not allow 
his skepticism to drive him from the Apostolic 
fellowship. Certainty came to him within the 
company of believers, to whom Christ “showed 
himself alive after his passion by many proofs.” 
Outside the Christian fellowship there 1s scant 
hope that perplexing doubt about Christ will be 
resolved. There are persons who covet farth but 
refuse to associate with the Church until those 
doubts are overcome. Others, who once were 
within the fellowship and have withdrawn un- 
der the burden of doubt, look for peace and 
assurance elsewhere, becoming often the prey 
of strange cults and doctrines with the almost 
inevitable penalty of heightened frustration, 
confusion and disillusionment. It is within the 
fellowship of those who believe wm Christ that 
the evidences of the Risen and Living Lord can 
be most clearly seen, with the signs and pledges 
of His presence, and there it is that doubt can 
ripen into conviction. Thomas remained in the 
Apostolic company and there he found that 
what was too good to hope for became too sure 
for him to reject. 


COLOMBIA: ONE-MAN JO 


By ALLEN J. GREEN 


(From material compiled by the Ven. David Reed) 


Archdeacon, in plane over eight hours a week, covers 4000-mile 
circuit of 13 missions and preaching stations every two months 


HE story of our Church’s over- 

seas missionary enterprise has 
been too often the story of challeng- 
ing opportunities created by specific 
historical circumstances to which the 
Church responded too little and too 
late. ‘ 

The fault lay, frequently, not with 
the few missionaries struggling on 
the overseas scene, but with the apa- 
thy, lack of vision and lack of sup- 
port from the entire Church at home, 
where every Episcopalian shares in 
the blame. By the time the Church 
had mobilized her resources, the stra- 
tegic moment had vanished. 

The Archdeaconry of Colombia is 
a twentieth century example of one 
such specific historical challenge to 
the Church’s missionary responsibil- 


Chapel at St. Alban’s Church, Bogota : 


ity—created by expanding American 
overseas trade and industry. The 
Archdeaconry of Colombia is a con- 
erete instance of the tremendous 
missionary opportunity which lies 
beyond the immediate challenge. The 
story of this Archdeaconry is the 
story of our Church’s response. 

Seattered across Colombia’s 448,- 
794 square miles of South American 
seacoast, plain and mountain are 
some some 10,000 English-speaking 
expatriates. They come from the 
United States, from England, Can- 
ada, and other countries within the 
British Commonwealth. They work 
for United Fruit at Santa Marta and 
Sevilla along the coast; for Inter- 
national Petrolem (Standard Oil); 
Colombian Petroleum and Shell in 
the oil camps of Cu- 
cuta, Barrancaber- 
meja and Casabe. 

They mine gold 
for Frontino Gold 
Mines, Ltd., and 
Pato Consolidated at 
Segovia and El 
Bagre. They operate 
their own export- 
import businesses or 
are employed by 
American and Brit- 
ish textile, drug, 
rubber, soft drink 
and similar concern 
in the large cities of 
Cali, Medellin and 
Baranquilla. They 
represent their gov- 
ernments and busi- 
ness firms in the 
capital of Bogota, 
8,500 feet up in the 
mountains of the in- 
terior. Often Angli- 
can communicants in 
a Spanish-speaking, 
nominally Roman 
Catholic country, 
they are the immedi- 
ate missionary chal- 
lenge. 

Above and beyond 
these expatriates is 
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a native population of twelve’ milli. 
souls, including hundreds of the 
sands of unchurched whose on 
fleeting contact with the Chur 
comes at the moments of baptism a: 
burial; who are literally ignorant ; 
the saving message of the Gosp) 
They constitute the long-range m: 
sionary opportunity for our Chure 

To meet this challenge and oppc 
tunity, our Church has sent one ma 
the Venerable David B. Reed, a you 
Oklahoman three years out of t 
Virginia Seminary. In his pers 
centers the Church’s race against t 
clock to capitalize on a strategic 0 
portunity. 

And it is quite literally a ra 
against the watch on Dave’s wr- 
as well as a figurative race agai 
the clock of history. Since the d 
of Spanish conquest, the princip) 
obstacle to any development of ft 
country has been the great distane 
and inadequate modes of transpor 
tion. The airplane which opened 
lombia to the twentieth century ma 
the mission possible. By spendi 
eight or more hours a week in a 
planes and airports, Mr. Reed cove 
a four thousand mile circuit of 
missions and preaching stations ea 
two months. Early this year, t 
archdeacon and Bishop Reginald F 
ber Gooden of Panama (in wha 
missionary district the Archdeaco 
lies) covered the circuit in a mon4 
preaching and confirming as th 
went, because the Colombian gover! 
ment would only grant the bishop 
30-day visa. 

Headquarters for the work in 
lombia is St. Alban’s Church, Bogot: 
organized as a mission in 1953. The 
Anglicans have rented a house, ov 
fitted part as a church and furnish 
the rest as a home for the archdé 
con and the bride he went back 
Tulsa to marry this Fall. 

What sort of life does the Vena 
able David Reed lead as he represen 
the Episcopal Church’s outreach 
his vast Archdeaconry? 

Every other Sunday he holds sei) 
ices in St. Alban’s, Bogota. Duriil 
the intervening weeks, he is “on t! 


it.”’ In his own 
Is: 
‘With the exception 
ne major cities, the 
9s and towns visited 
iot have any religious 
ices, except when our 
rch services are held. And 
he people there need and ap- 
iate the Church far more than 
ey were in a settled community 
home. 
Vhen all else has been left be- 
, God is still with them, and His 
ence can comfort them through 
s of trial which always seem so 
1 worse because of the remote- 
of their life. This is true for the 
ary crises of life, such as pain, 
ess, childbirth, or the loss of 
| ones. Their need for the Church 
nes all the more acute when In- 
; are shooting arrows and revo- 
naries are chopping off the heads 
suspecting travellers. 
lso, there are many services that 
nister can perform, other than 
icting worship. The counselling 
stry consumes a great deal of 
and the visiting ‘Padre’ is gen- 
7 sought out for aid as soon as 
‘ts off the plane. In adidtion, he 
occasional shopping orders for 
s to be bought in the big city 
s called upon to unravel the dip- 
ic complications at the Embas- 
rising from marriages between 
1 nationalities and Churches in 
various isolated camps. It is 
d a varied ministry.” 
a result of this ministry, a sec- 
rganized mission, Grace Church, 
into existence this year in the 


oil refinery camp at Barrancabermeja. 
There, a congregation of approxi- 
mately 100 persons gathers for the 
Morning Prayer service conducted 
once every two months. Only a fifth 
of them are Anglicans. 

The key to the success of this inter- 
mittent and farflung ministry can be 
found in the devoted and enterprising 
laymen and women who handle the 
church’s affairs in the absence of any 
clergy. In practically every commu- 
nity visited, there is a church com- 
mittee which does all the 
advance work for the arch- 
deacon’s visits. Laymen have 
organized and are running 
Sunday Schools in various 
camps and towns. Confirma- 
tion instruction is thoroughly 
and capably given in several 
communities by women of the 
Church. 

Moreover, the people them- 
selves, Anglicans and non- 
Anglicans, have contributed 


Colombia travel: Air-taxi, for hops over jungle; 
oxcart, toting bananas; ‘dug out, similar to 
motor-driven craft Mr. Reed once used; ship 
churning down river. Archdeacon’s photos 


a year now, the man has not been 
found. 

And the fact remains, says Mr. 
Reed, that the really impressive pos- 
sibilities of our Church in Colombia 
have not even been touched. 

“All that we have done thus far is 
to carry on a limited pastoral minis- 
try to our own people. The real chal- 
lenge to our Church and the real 
potentialities for it will not become 
apparent until we begin to preach 
and conduct services in Spanish,” he 
says. 

“Frequently, during 
my services in public or 
semi-public buildings 
(like schools, company 
clubs or loaned churches), 
poor Colombians will 
stand at the back and 
watch our Holy Commu- 
nion or Morning Prayer 
service with great inter- 
est. They are much im- 
pressed by its dignity 
and reverence and, even 


enough money to support a APPEARI 

second Episcopal minister in eel Ue eny though they understand 
Colombia. But despite the IN EPISCOPAL no more of the language 
fact that the National Coun- than they would of a 


cil has been appealing for a 
priest to volunteer for nearly 
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Latin mass, they often 
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St. Elizabeth’s, in Palama section, before construction was 


completed 


Piercing a Barrier 


By SHUREI HIROZAWA 


Multi-racial congregation in Honolulu example 
of pattern being established on Pacific isle 


HEN the World Race Relations 

Conference was in session in 
Honolulu this past summer, social 
scientists in attendance from many 
nations expressed surprise at the 
advanced state of race relations on 
the Pacific isle. 

Most of the visiting sociologists 
had made their first trip to Hawaii. 
They said they had read a lot about 
the ideal relationship there between 
races. But after a few days of visit- 


Day School pupils take part in Christmas pageant 


ing, playing and dining with the 
local population, all remarked that 
although it was far from perfect, 
race relations in Hawaii had ad- 
vanced farther than in any other 
area in the world that they knew of 
and more so than they had antici- 
pated. 

One expert from London wanted 
to know how people of different 
colors met different situations, but 
he learned enough to satisfy himself 


during the course of the conference 
by becoming a part of the commun. 
ity. 

Another from South Africa, whe 
thinks along the same line as Prim: 
Minister Malan, admitted after 3 
week that Hawaii had developes 
something wonderful and he was al 
for it. (However, he said the prob- 
lem in his country was different.) 

If this were true, then one of the 
differences must be the contribution 
of the Church in Hawaii. And the 
Episcopal Church has been in the 
forefront helping people of diverse 
backgrounds to work and play and 
worship together. 

A good example of such a church 
is St. Elizabeth’s Parish, in the heart 
of the older section of Honolulu, 
where today people of many national 
origins make up its congregation. 

St. Elizabeth’s Church was estab- 
lished in the Palma section 54 years 
ago, with work mainly meant for the 
Chinese people. . 

Open the last recorded page of bap- 
tisms today and you will find such 
names as Ching, Au and Chu (Chi- 
nese) but also Ariola, Higa, Mayo. 
Rodenhurst, Haanapu, Valentin, Se 
quin, Rezentes, Klein, Aoyama and 
Gusman. 

The actual beginning of St. Eliza- 
beth’s was in the heart of a humble 
woman in Cincinnati, Ohio, whe 
wanted to help others. She was Dea- 
coness Emma Britt Drant. 

When the Rt. Rev. Henry Bone 
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An occasion for hula dance—the May Day festival 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


Telescoping a ‘Star’ 


BOUT mid-way in “A Star is 

Born,” Judy Garland appears in 

a flash-back about a young singer who 

was “born in a trunk in the Princess 
Theater in Pocatello, Idaho.” 

The multiple reflections in this 
flash-back remind one of the old 
Quaker Oats box. On the box there 
was a picture of another boy, holding 
another box, and on that box was still 
another boy, and so on until your 
cereal was cold. 

Well, in this flash-back, Judy Gar- 
land appears as a young singer, try- 
ing to become a star; the song in 
which the flash-back appears is part 
of a stage-show, of which Miss Gar- 
land, a young singer, is apparently 
the star, since she is singing at the 
end of a show, sitting on the edge of 
the stage, dangling her feet in the 
orchestra pit; this stage-show, in 
turn, is part of a movie (are you 
following me?) of which Miss Gar- 
land, a singer of popular songs, is 
the star; this movie is being shown 
at a preview attended by the star she 
plays and the actor who has dis- 
covered and helped her. All of this— 
the flash-back in the song, in the 
stage-show, in the movie—is part of 
a real movie, of which a popular 
singer is the star: Judy Garland. 

And here, in the real star and 
the real audience, there is still an- 
other, more poignant reflection. The 
plot of “‘A Star is Born” suggests 
many elements of Miss Garland’s 
own career, and the mood and mes- 
sage of the picture reflect the world 
view of much of its audience. 

That world view is most complete- 
ly expressed in popular entertain- 
ment, on juke boxes; in movies, stage 
shows and fan magazines. It is most 
characteristic of, though by no 
means confined to, high school boys 
and girls who are a major part of its 
audience. Its central element is senti- 
ment; its central form, romance. 

This outlook has emotions too big 
for their object, and feelings more 
poignant than their occasion deserves. 
In the popular song, the melodies are 
a bit too trite and the rhymes a bit 
too obvious for the depth of the 
passion which the singers intend to 
convey by them. Popular entertain- 
ment reflects the day-dreams of ado- 
lescence, with the emotions of ma- 
turity but the experience of child- 


hood. We know then that life can be 
deeply moving, but we don’t yet have 
any place to put the dreams and 
emotions thus aroused. 

We feel deeply that there is such 
a thing as a great love, but we don’t 
know how else to find it except in 
idealized dreams of romantic part- 
ners; the expression of such love, in 
“A Star is Born,” is the cheerful 
throwing of pillows at one another. 
We know that there is great aspira- 
tion, but we know no other place to 


tie it except to the dream of being 
A Star, with a Name in Lights. 

Our religion needs to challenge 
our popular romanticism. Perhaps it 
can be said this way: The profound 
emotions with which a picture like 
“A Star is Born” deals—tragic love, 
great aspiration, sacrifice—demand 
profound objects; these emotions 
should not be wholly expended on 
kisses and tinsel. Ultimately, they 
demand a transcendent and eternal 
object. 

If the chief end of man is not 
“Jove” or stardom but the glory of 
God, then something in us is dis- 
torted when the transcendent dimen- 
sion is left out of the emotional life. 
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Judy Garland in “A Star is Born,” the Warner Bros. “flashback.” 


Our emotions are then detached from 
mind and will, and from the continu- 
ing structure of living. 

Love, for the Christian, is not_ 
separate from faith. It is not just an 
ephemeral “feeling.” It is an affirma- 
tion of the loved one—God or neigh- 
bor—in which emotions are joined 
with reason and will. 

If we interpret our life not in 
the lesser themes of popular ro- 
mance, but in the greater themes of 
Christian love and a transcendent 
dimension of life, then even our ro- 
mance will be greater than it is. We 
do not have great love by making a 
god of the lover; we do not have 
heroic careers by making the career 
—Stardom—the end of life; we do 
not have the truest emotions by 
living merely in a realm of emotions. 

Back to the movie “A Star is 


Born,” which is not quite sure of 
what its relation to Hollywood ro- 
manticism may be: Here is another 
kind of double reflection. On one 
level, the picture satirizes the phoni- 
ness of Hollywood; its make-up men 
(“Shall we give her the Dietrich eye- 
brow, the Crawford nose?’’), its 
heartless publicity machine (‘‘Yeah, 
yeah, it’s a terrific tragedy; now, 
hold the funeral until I can give 
exclusives to each of the wire serv- 
ices’, its ruthless and fickle fans, its 
false build-up (‘‘Miss Blodgett, your 
name is now Vicki Lester’). The 
film shows Judy getting a merry run- 
around from the publicity depart- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION IS ASKING 


With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Christmas 


Spadework 


Daar Mrs. Chaplin: 


The week before Christmas I have ° 


to speak to a group of women in our 
parish on “Keeping Christmas Chris- 
tian.” Please will you give me a few 
suggestions and reminders? 

Mrs. J. PR. (Ohio) 


DEAR MRs. R.: 

What a big subject! The week be- 
fore Christmas is late, too late to 
attack part of the problem, but a 
good time for some strong reminders. 

I think we women need to begin 
with ourselves. What does Christmas 
mean to us? Every year we resolve 
to get well ahead with our prepara- 
tions, and sometimes we improve, 
but often we find ourselves in a hectic 
rush, too tired to remember what 
Christmas is. Some of us cannot help 
it, others get behind through bad 
organization of their time. I think 
the best way to make a groundwork 
for a real Christmas is to leave time 
for a little peace and quiet in which 
we can remember why we celebrate 
this great festival. This will help our 
dispositions and affect the mood of 
the entire household. 

Then we must be realistic and rec- 
ognize what competition we have 
from the secular world, and from the 
stress on Santa Claus. Christmas be- 
comes, as the poet puts it... 

“A yard of tinsel ribbon 
bought and sold; A _ paper 
wreath; a day at home for me,” 
and the Lord of Christmas is re- 
jected once again. 

Santa Claus has come to stay as a 
myth, but we can try to see that our 
children do not get so engrossed in 
his adventures that they (especially 
the little ones) think we are celebrat- 
ing his birthday instead of that of 
Our Lord. Even tiny children can 
grasp some of the wonder of the Gos- 
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pel — the Good 
News that God 
Himself came to 
dwell with men and 
to show His love 
LOLs US eeeh) Woe ie 
Christmas adults 
need time to re- 
capture this won- 
der in their own hearts. 

Actually the Church in her wisdom 
knows that preparation for Christ- 
mas begins with Advent. We need, 
as it were, to be “on tiptoe” in our 
souls waiting for the Great Event. 
In my Children and Religion (Scrib- 
ner’s) I have written in greater de- 
tail on the subject in Chapter 11, pp. 
200-203; and in Anne Proctor’s The 
Christian Household (Longman’s) 
will find practical. suggestions for 
both Christmas and Advent on pp. 
24-27. 

Adult Christians have the respon- 
sibility for seeing that Christmas in 
our homes can be a festival remem- 
bered for its times of worship, music 
and simple beauty of color and light, 
as well as the lesser events of giving 
and receiving presents. The reason 
for a Christian Christmas is our 
thankfulness for the love of God in 
Christ the Lord. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

A teen-ager who has recently come 
into our Church through Holy Bap- 
tism has a real parental problem 
which I think you might be able to 
help her deal with. As she states it, 
the problem is: “What should a girl 
do if her parents aren’t Christian 
and dow’t understand when she wants 
to try her best to be one? How 
should she go about trying to get 
them to come to church?” 

The Rev. (North Carolina) 
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DEAR MR. 

I sometimes wonder 
know how many times we are asked 
this question at youth conferences, 
and whether they would be surprised 
to know how much it worries our 
young people. 

I will try to outline some general 
principles in answering it, but you 
will have to be the one who is more 
precise, because you can probably 
find out certain factors which would 
influence any action taken—that is, 
What is the age and ability of the 
girl? Are the blocks in the parents’ 
minds emotional or intellectual? Do 
they think Christians believe a lot of 
fairy tales, or did they have unfor- 
tunate Church experiences in their 
own youth? In dealing with a case 
like this we have also to remember 
that some teen-agers come into the 
church to assert their independence, 
when the parents are opposed to re- 
ligious observance. I am sure you are 
aware of all these elements. The 
girl’s behavior will be influenced by 


if parents 


what guidance and nurture is avail- 


able to her now she is in the Church, 
and what a wonderful opportunity 
you have! 

1. I think the first thing the girl 
needs to understand is that she must 
try to guard against being over- 
enthusiastic and over-aggressive, be- 
cause many an evangelist who has 
not studied the characters of those 
he or she attempts to influence has 
driven them out of the Church in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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Crusades: Central Fact 
By EDMUND FULLER 


N the Book Issue of Novemoer 14, 


I reviewed the new and final Vol- 
ume 3 of Runciman’s History of the 
Crusades. Now that this important 
work is complete, I want to take 
notice of it as a whole by mention 
of the full set and a word about 
Volumes 1 and 2. 


> A History of the Crusades. By 
Steven Runciman. 3 Vols. Cambridge 
University Press $17.50. 


The work, in its entirety, is a 
splendid achievement, both of schol- 
arship and literature, for it is highly 
readable in the best tradition of his- 
torical writing. Volume 1 deals with 
the First Crusade and the founda- 
tion of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Volume 2 relates the chronicle of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem and the 
Frankish East, in the years 1100 to 
1187. 

Mr. Runciman says of the Cru- 
sades, “Whether we regard them as 
the most tremendous and most ro- 
mantic of Christian adventures or as 
the last of the barbarian invasions, 
the Crusades form a central fact in 
medieval history. Before their incep- 
tion the centre of our civilization 
was placed in Byzantium and in the 
lands of the Arab Caliphate. Before 
they faded out the hegemony in civil- 
ization had passed to western Eu- 
rope. Out of this transference mod- 
ern history was born...” 

He fulfills his large scheme ad- 
mirably. I can recommend this work 
to all with the taste for solid history. 
As to his personal philosophy of his- 
tory, I am in so much accord with it 
that I’ll cite a few lines which seem 
to me to fit Toynbee, as well: ‘‘His- 
tory-writing today has passed into 
an Alexandrian age, where criticism 
has overpowered creation. Faced by 
the mountainous heap of the minu- 
tiae of knowledge and awed by the 
watchful severity of his colleagues, 
the modern historian too often takes 
refuge in learned articles or nar- 
rowly specialized dissertations, small 
fortresses that are easy to defend 
from attack. . . . I believe that the 
supreme duty of the historian is... 
to attempt to record in one sweeping 
sequence the greater events and 
movements that have swayed the 
destinies of man.” Such is the con- 


ception of this fine History of the 
Crusades. 

Speaking of history, Paul Angle 
has edited a useful book out of this 
country’s heritage. 


> By These Words. By Paul M. 
Angle. Illus. by Edward A. Wilson. 
Rand McNally. 560 pp. $5.95. 


Mr. Angle has selected certain doc- 
uments, some in full and some in 
abridged text, from a 300-year span 
of American history. All are either 
official, or utterances in an official 
context (as in the case of John 
Brown’s speech at his trial). Mr. 
Angle has provided each of them 
with a brief foreword to establish 
the circumstances or setting, and the 
illustrator has lent touches of em- 
phasis by his sketches. 

There are forty-six items, of such 
variety as the Mayflower Compact, 
the Virginia Statutes for Religious 
Freedom, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Lee’s 
farewell to his army, Wilson’s war 
message, and Judge Woolsey’s cele- 
brated Ulysses censorship decision. 
F. D. R. and Eisenhower are repre- 
sented. 

Necessarily too scattered in scope 
to be a reference book, except on 
lucky occasions, By These Words is 
best regarded as a book to be read 
as a sampling of highlights in a heri- 
tage of freedom. 

Speaking of that heritage, here is 
a book by a man angry at the reck- 
lessness with which sometimes we 
jeopardize it. 


> Fear, The Accuser. By Dan Gill- 
mor. Abelard-Schuman. 308 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Gillmor’s book is an important 
shelf-companion to Bishop Oxnam’s 
I Protest, and Elmer Davis’ But We 
Were Born Free. Like the Oxnam 
book, it devotes a good bit of space 
to actual transcripts from Congres- 
sional Committee hearings, with 
special attention to the operations 
of Congressman’ Velde. Gillmor’s 
thesis is that these investigations, 
and the peripheral phenomena re- 
lated to them, are orgies of fear lead- 
ing to accusations and counter-accu- 
sations. An added perspective is 

(CONTINED NEXT PAGE) 
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e aConfirmed Godchild 


e@ a faithful Godparent 
© an “interested” adult 


is a year’s membership in 


THE EPISCOPAL BOOK CLUB 


cut out and mail TSS ee 


meg 


Episcopal Book Club 
Nevada, Mo. 


Please enroll, with my compliments: 
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Street 


Oity State 


I 
l | 
l | 
| | 
| 
| 

| 
: 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| as a member of the Episcopal Book Club | 
| for one year. | understand (a) that he will | 

receive an attractive notice of the gift in | 
| g 
| time for his ‘Christmas tree,” (b) that you | 
| will send him, four times a year, the best | 
| book published on some phase of the | 

faith and practice of the historic Church, | 
| (c) that each selection is guaranteed to 

| 

| be sound and interesting, (d) that the cost | 
| — of each selection will be about $2.50, plus | 
| postage, and (e) that | am to pay for it | 
| (the bill will be sent to me) by the end 
| of the month in which the book is mailed. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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Name 


Street 


City State 


L] Enroll me as a member, too! 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 
Content: 


Method: 


Nine Courses. Based 
on the Prayer Book 
Workbook, 33 les- 
sons, handwork. 

Objective: To teach understand- 


NZ 


CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books 
Teachers manuals I to IIL...ea. 
Teachers manuals IV to IX ea. 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
No samples Payment with orders 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4 
New York 21, N. Y. 


ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


Serving the Church since ]884 
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BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
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MoreHouse-GorHAM Co. 
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Book Course’ Materials 
Robert Fredric Heartz, Epping, N. H. 
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EDWARD L. R. ELSON 


ae. from heralds ... 

the AMERICA‘S 
oe SPIRITUAL 
capital... : 


RECOVERY 


Introduction by J. EDGAR HOOVER 


As pastor to President Eisenhower and other high-level Washington officials, Dr. 
Elson takes a searching look at the spiritual “state of the nation.” He sees many 
defects, many virtues. Most important, he sees America beginning that rebirth 
of faith so vital to us if we are to cope with today’s challenging responsibilities. 


Says J. Edgar Hoover in his introduction to this book, “Dr. Elson makes a real 
contribution because he speaks from ... a deep awareness of Christian values in 


our national life.” $2.50 
YOUR CARD ENCLOSED IN GIFT COPIES 

THE BOOKMAILER, Box 101, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me ................ copies of AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL RECOVERY by Edward L. R. Elson, 


@ $2.50 per copy. | enclose remittance of $............--.--.-. 


Buy from your official 
house any book mentioned 
in this magazine 


BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


BRASSWARE - SILVERWARE 
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CONNECTICUT 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
FOR THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


| = “A Pictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


Why not see for yourself what personal at- 
tention and experience in church printing 
can do for you? Gallery pictures of your 
own church with fine typography will make 
people notice. Request sample folio or 
send job, too, for exact price and layout. 


(Gunthorp’s 


(WITH PRONUNCIATIONS) 
310 Parkway 


Commendatory Foreword by the Rt. Chula Vista, California 


Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church (Retired). 


This Dictionary is a 100-page illustrated 
booklet, containing over 800 definitions of 
titles, terms, doctrines, symbols, music, 
architecture and furnishings used in the 
Episcopal Church. 
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VISITORS’ CROSSES 
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ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL 
231 East Ist So. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 

OR FOR YOURSELF 
Any parish, organization, Church School 

| or individual can make a worthwhile 

| profit by buying at quantity prices and 
selling at single copy price of $1.00 each. 

| Besides that, you will be spreading knowl- 

| edge of the Church’s teachings. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


RELIGION ON STAMPS 


lt ieee aap Wari wat Churches, Saints, Madonnas, etc.—col- 
12-24 copies ........ 75cea. ( 12 for$ 9.00) lecti Word: ( 

25-49 copies .70cea. ( 25 for $17.50) ection ce 20) eiiaac eee a aceee 
50-99 copies ........ 65c¢ ea. 4 for $32.50) postage stamps, only 50c. Handsome 


100 or more ........ 60c ea. (100 for $60.00) 
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TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
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RECOMMENDED READING r 


By These Words. Paul M. Angle. Rand-_ 
McNally. $5.95. r 

Fear, The Accuser. Dan Gillmor. Abel- 
ard-Schuman. $3.00. 

The Family Nobody Wanted. Helen 
Doss. Little, Brown. $3.75. 

Abraham Lincoln. Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court, Brace. $7.50. 
The Remarkable Mr. 
Leslie. Holt. $4.00. 
Lot’s Wife. Maria Ley-Piscator. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $3.95. 
Signs & Symbols in Christian Art. 
George Ferguson. Oxford. $10.00. 
Jesus and His Times. Daniel-Rops. Dut- 
ton. $5.00. : 
In the Name of Sanity. Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 
The Ramayana. Aubrey Menen. Scrib- 
ners. $3.50. 


OL 


Jerome. Anita 


given to the book by his occasional 
cut-back to earlier periods in our 
history to consider cases of similar 
fear and evil results, or cases of the™ 
affirmation of freedom. His docu- 
mentation shows that the horrendous 
Oxnam case is just one of many. 
Among the more horrible aspects of 
the book is the groveling testimony 
of a few witnesses, desperate to get 
off the hook. A sobering book, in 
many ways. 

For a change of mood, to affirma- 
tion with a capital “AFF,” try this 
one: 


> The Family Nobody Wanted. By 
Helen Doss. Little, Brown. 267 pp. 
$3.75. 


The Doss menage has been called 
a “one-family United Nations.” Mrs. 
Doss tells her story with a gay touch, 
but it cloaks deep matters. She and 
her busband, a Methodist minister, 
had no children. They adopted one— 
and ended with twelve, six boys and 
six girls, over a considerable age 
span. But most remarkable of all, in 
background the children represent 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Spain, 
France, Malaya, Burma, and three 
American Indian tribes. On the 
book’s jacket they make a wonderful 
looking bunch. 

The Doss story is full of the uni- 
versal humor of parents and children 
and hectic home life. But without 
crowding the matter, or getting grim 
about it, it is also a profound wit- 
ness to Christian living. 

Now for some notes, to catch up 
in cases where full review is not 
going to be possible. 


> A New Testament Commentary: 
Vol. 2, The Acts of the Apostles and 
St. Paul's Letters to the Churches. 
By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 322 
pp. $3.75. 
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> Truth is One. By Henry James 
Forman and Roland Gammon. Har- 
per. 224 pp. $5.00. 


Subtitled ‘‘The Story of the 
World’s Great Living Religions in 
Pictures and Text” this is a hand- 
some, large-format, world-ranging, 
inter-faith photograph album. Many 
of the pictures are stunning and de- 
cidedly unhackneyed. The text is a 
lucid exposition of the related re- 
ligious practices and beliefs. Atti- 
tude: impartial. 


> The Spreading Flame. By F. F. 
Bruce. Eerdmans. $5.00. 


F rhs. follows Monsignor Knox’s 
Beery on the Gospels, of last 
year, and like it is intendéd as a 
companion to his translation. Of 
course as a commentary from a man 
of Monsignor Knox’s stature it is 
worthwhile in any context, to the 
New Testament student. 


> Annotated Constitution and Ca- 
nons of the P. E. Church. £. A. 
White & J. A. Dykman. 2 Vols. Sea- 
bury Press. $25.00. 


A basic work of reference, issued 
in this new, revised edition under 
approval of the Joint Committee of 


the General Convention. ¢ 
Three volumes in one, a conserva- 


tive theologian’s account of “the rise 
and progress of Christianity” from 
the beginnings of the Church to the 
conversion of England. Highly 
worthwhile. 


& Saint Sergius in Paris. By Donald 
A. Lowrie. Illus. MacMillan. 132 pp. 
$3.00. 


The history of the Orthodox Theo- 
logical Institute in Paris, which has 
been called “a unique point of con- 
tact between Russian Orthodoxy and 
the West. . The value of St. 
Sergius to World Christianity is in- 
calculable.” 


> The Angels of Light and the 
Powers of Darkness. Ed. by EH. L. 
Mascall. Morehouse. 90 pp. Paper. 
$1.50. 


> Are the New Testament Docu- 
ments Reliable? By F. F. Bruce. 
Eerdmans. 122 pp. $2.00. 


A conservative statement of the 
case for the historicity of the New 
Testament. 


> God and the Supernatural. Hd. 
by Father Cuthbert, O. F. M. Cap. 
Sheed & Ward. 252 pp. $3.00. 


Four able spokesmen, M. C. 
D’Arcy, S. J. Christopher Dawson, 
Cc. C. Martindale, S. J., and E. I. 
Watkin expound the fundamental 
teachings of the Christian faith as 
defined by the Roman Catholic 
Church. A valuable book, written at 
a high level. END 


A symposium by members of the 
Fellowship of S. Alban and 8. Ser- 
gius, on the fascinating subject of 
angels and demons. It offers con- 
temporary Orthodox and Anglican 
thought on the theme. Its discussion 
of demonic assault and possession is 
particularly rich and rewarding for 
the student of these matters. 


Ann Holland 


“Frankly, I think he’s an opportunist!” 
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CUT-OUT KITS | 


give you finest quality | 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50% 


If you have in your church women who like 
to sew, these new CUT-OUT KITS for chasu- 
bles, superfrontals, markers, stoles, albs, 
etc., can fill your vestment needs at almost 
half the price of custom-tailored vestments 
—yet give you the quality materials and 
beauty for which Cuthbertson ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments are distinguished. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions included. Send today for your 
FREE copy of illustrated, descriptive cata- 
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2013 Sansom Street, Phitadelohia 3, Pa. 


| ree send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out 
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The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. « New York 7, N. Y. 
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SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


Gras MONEY ror your TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
ukciiencs for MILLS 


your organization 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS +CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


WHEN THE TIME COMES 


A Christmas gift book for young people or 
adults. An exciting story by Edna Hastwood 
of “things that belong unto peace” as dis- 
covered by Jesus’ first disciples with Him 
in Jerusalem. 
$2.75 at your Bookstore or 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 
TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES. 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 


tight 
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AMERICAN ® 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


PIERCING A BARRIER 


Night school was ‘like a settlement house’ — 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

Restarick was elected to be the first 
American bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Hawaii, Deaconess Drant 
wrote to him in Hawaii that she 
wanted to work with him. 

At that time, however, Bishop 
Restarick knew of no way to have 
her come to Hawaii. But he sug- 
gested that she go to see a friend of 
hers, William A. Procter of Cincin- 
nati. This was a good suggestion, 
because Mr. Procter paid her travel 
costs and salary plus liberal contri- 
butions for her work as well as for 
the plant for St. Elizabeth’s as long 
as he lived. 

When Deaconess Drant arrived in 
Honolulu in the Summer of 1902 she 
started out by studying local con- 
ditions. Soon she began work among 
the Hawaiians, studying their lang- 
uage so that she could converse more 
easily with them. 
After a few weeks, 
the Bishop asked her 
to study the Chinese 
language and add 
work for those peo- 
ple to her other 
duties. 

Soon she felt that 
she needed a center 
for the work. In due 
time she got her cen- 
ter and established 
a sewing school for 
Chinese girls. 

Then she found 
need of a night 
school for Chinese 
men and industrial 
work for the girls. 
In the center, night 
school was started and records show 
that in the first 10 months attend- 
ance hit 1,530. 

St. Elizabeth’s House was named 
after the wife of the benefactor from 
Ohio. It was like a settlement house, 
with evening instruction for the 
Chinese men in English, mathematics 
and even typewriting. 

By 1904, St. Elizabeth’s was a 
mission but Deaconess Drant had left 
her work on advice of her doctor. 
The Rev. William E. Potwine from 
Oregon arrived to take over the work 
in a district where he had opportun- 
ity to reach many people, mainly 
Chinese. 

When Deaconess Evelyn Wile was 
asked by the Bishop to work among 
the Japanese under Philip Fukao, 
who was later to be ordained, the old 
St. Elizabeth’s house once again be- 


Canon and Mrs. Shim 


came a part of the life of the Church. — 
Under her guidance, classes were 
formed for sewing, studying, Sunday 
school and Sunday morning services. 

Sorrow entered the life of St. 
Elizabeth’s Mission with the news 
of the death of Mr. Procter, its 
founder and patron, on Good Friday, 
1907. But his family remembered 
St. Elizabeth’s especially at Christ- 
mas time when they provided gifts 
for everyone in the mission. Records 
show that “Two boxes of presents 
‘for all sorts and conditions of men’ 
have arrived besides candy and con- 
tainers for some 300 persons.” 

When a group of Korean people ar- 
rived from another Island to settle 
in Honolulu, some of them being 
members of the Church, they asked 
the Bishop for instruction and min- 
istrations. The Bishop placed them 
under the care of Canon Potwine, 
who started a morn- 
ing class and eve- 
ning school for them. 

On Sunday morn- 
ings, a service was 
held for the Koreans 
at an hour which 
didn’t interfere with 
that for the Chinese 
congregation. The 
Bishop wrote: “This 
entailed additional 
work and some in- 
convenience but it 
was assumed by the 
St. Elizabeth’s staff 
without a murmur 
of discontent.” 

When the Rev. 
Wai On Shim was 
appointed by Bishop 
S. Harrington Littell in 1937 to take 
the work at St. Elizabeth’s after the 
resignation of Canon James Francis 
Kieb, the mission received its first ° 
non-white vicar. Canon Shim, whose 
father came from China and founded 
St. John’s mission, Kula, on the is- 
land of Maui, had been active as a 
youth at St. Elizabeth’s, and one of 
his biggest desires was to make his 
congregation multi-racial. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s St. 
Elizabeth’s had become a church 
mainly for those of Chinese ances- 
try. He asked the Bishop for per- 
mission, but the Bishop suggested 
he work very slowly for many of 
the communicants had grown with 
the church, and as the vicar put it, 
“Even a sapling cannot be bent all 
too suddenly.” 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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~ But Canon Shim worked step by 
step. First he would invite his non- 
Chinese friends to send their children 
to Sunday School, then to day school. 
Then he invited the women to help at 
benefit bazaars, poi suppers, and later 
on with parish projects. After that, 
the men were asked to help with 
benefit carnivals and luaus (native 
feasts). Slowly, Mr. Shim got the 
many other races to work together 
for the Church and finally as part of 
his congregation. 

Gone are the days when language 
barriers set one congregation off 
from another, (although some older 
people still require interpretation in- 
to Japanese and Korean). St. An- 
drew’s Hawaiian Congregation long 
ago abandoned: its service in Hawai- 
ian, and has strong white and Orien- 
tal representation. Churches like St. 
Christopher’s, Kailua, and Holy Na- 
tivity, Aina Haina, new suburbs pre- 
ponderantly white because there was 
nowhere else for new-comers to Ho- 
nolulu to move, both have large 
Oriental memberships, especially 
among Sunday School children. The 
younger generation in Hawaii pre- 
fers to worship as they study and 
play, without regard to race or color. 
A Thriving Parish 

St. Elizabeth’s, therefore, is typical 
of her sister churches in Honolulu, 
following the leadership of their 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Ken- 
nedy, D. D., who often quotes Malachi 
2:10 as a text best describing the 
purpose of the Church’s work in 
Hawaii: “Have we not all one Fa- 
ther? Hath not one God created us?” 

Today, St. Elizabeth’s is a thriving 
parish of 817 communicants; the day 
school (which goes up to the third 
grade) numbers 90 children, and the 
Sunday School has 240 pupils. There 
are also active groups for the young 
people, the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
the men. 

In all these groups St. Elizabeth’s 
includes the many different races 
that make up Hawaii. In a recent 
confirmation class there were 11 Jap- 
anese, 7 Chinese, 5 Koreans, 2 Hawai- 
ians, 2 Caucasians, 2 part-Hawaiians, 
and 1 Filipino. A new church build- 
ing was dedicated in April, 1952. 
Future building program includes a 
parish house, an educational building 
and a new rectory. 

Assisting Canon Shim is a devoted 
group of lay people who have given 
able leadership to the Missionary 
District as well as their parish. 

Much can be said of the men of 
St. Elizabeth’s, who are making their 
marks in both their home parish and 


ASS 


in the District. When the vestry of 
St. Elizabeth’s decided to start build- 
ing the new church, Kim Loon Ching 
was chosen chairman of the Building 
Committee which position he richly 
deserved because of the loyalty and 
devotion to his Church and remark- 
able ability he had shown as chair- 
man of the many successful parochial 
as well as Diocesan projects in the 
building of God’s Kingdom. 

The Senior Warden 

Kim Loon’s interest in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Church dates back to 1925 
when he founded the Society of 
“Light Seekers,’ a young people’s 
organization, and had served as its 
president for many years. Senior 
Warden since 1950, he had served as 
both chairman and secretary of the 
Bishop’s Committee during mission 
days, and as Junior Warden after 
parish status was gained in 1946 
until he was chosen Senior Warden. 
Kim Loon is always giving, when 
needed, his helpful advice and coun- 
sel. This fine quality is seen in Bishop 
Kennedy’s citation when he awarded 
him the Distinguished Service Cross 
in 1953: “A distinguished and de- 
voted layman .. . who for the past 
four years has been Secretary of the 
Diocesan Laymen’s League, has been 
a member of the Cathedral Chapter 

. a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of St. Andrew’s Priory, and 
Chairman of many Diocesan Com- 
mittees for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of our Church’s work.” 

Richard C. Ching, Junior Warden 
of St. Elizabeth’s since 1950, has 
played an important part in the 
Church’s movement for laymen. In 
September of 1948, Bishop Kennedy 
appointed him chairman of the Lay- 
men’s League in Hawaii. In his three 
years in that position, Richard has 
been very active in organizing men’s 
groups in various churches in the 
District to carry on work which could 
be done best by the laity. It was 
under his leadership that the chapel 
in the Diocesan Youth Center at 
Mokuleia was built. He was elected 
the alternate lay delegate to the Gen- 
eral Convention in 1949, lay delegate 
to the Synod of the Province of the 
Pacific in 1951, and again as the al- 
ternate lay delegate to the General 
Convention in 1952. Richard was a 
recipient of the Bishop’s Distin- 
guished Service Cross in 1952. 

One other product of St. Eliza- 
beth’s who deserves mention because 
of his rich contribution and devotion 
to the parish and District is Walter 
Kau. Walter had served at the Alter 
of St. Elizabeth’s as an acolyte when 
he was only eight years old. He was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 
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Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
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KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork amd foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Samuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instrue- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


CC CC@@ @ 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and 
CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 
The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and 
Seasons of the Church in Liturgical colors. 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50c for postpaid sample copy. 
ASHBY COMPANY ° Box 184 ° ERIE, PA. 


ERS 
CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ol. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. ; 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your sotil by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Superior 
General. 

THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 

Superior 
2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 
4 A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
.. Checkerette comes on large casters 
“for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled ‘ ‘high” for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal”’ for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
8 12 coats and hats per running foot. 
— They are mounted on wallat 
proper heights for each age 
sroup.. write for Bulletin CT- 119 

. showing these and otner 
modern steel wardrobe units. 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


e Coat Rack People 
1127 West s7en Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Qt 
Cooking 


(MARYLAND STYLE) 
at its best 


A 300 page, loose-leaf hand 
printed and illustrated 


BOOK OF FAVORITE RECIPES 


with a complete chapter 
about herb cookery. 


The Perfect Gift for 
CHRISTMAS—BIRTHDA YS—WEDDINGS 


compiled by 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF 
THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 


14 Hilltop Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


——————e——————————EeEeEEE—E————————— Es 


$2.50 per copy 
Phone JU 9-8345 


GOWNS 


¢Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
(Hi) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture » Stoles 
AEmbroideries » Vestments 

Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 4: 


ie | CHURCH GOODS 


ee ca 005 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


x 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
Dp Ou Ol/3 mandy ise ue es 1.00 


MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Mission for a Mission 


WOMAN’S CORNER 


Bde risers ann Hs se 
tn 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


66 HO’S Got the Ding Dong?” is 

more than just a popular 
ditty to a pretty, blue-eyed blonde 
sophomore at Mary Washington Col- 
lege in Fredericksburg, Va. 

In fact, it has become her theme 
song these days since to 19-year-old 
Alma Rowe, bell-hunting is a mission 
for a mission. 

What kind of bell? Locomotive. 
Firemen’s. Farmer’s. Doesn’t mat- 
ter. Just a bell that rings loud 
enough to call the Eskimo natives in 
Kotzebue, Alaska, to worship. 

Alma well knows how much a bell 
would help those natives since she 
saw first hand this and other needs 
of the mission field when she spent 
the past summer in Alaska as a vol- 
unteer summer worker. 

Actually, it all started in 1952 
when she saw a National Council 
film entitled ‘Light of the North” 
describing the work of Bishop Wil- 
liam J. Gordon, Jr., of Alaska. That 
caught her interest and through 
recommendations of Bishop Frede- 
rick Goodwin of Virginia and the 
Rev. James Lincoln, diocesan Direc- 
tor of Christian Education, ar- 
rangements were made. 

A train to Seattle and a plane to 
Fairbanks put Alma in Alaska early 
last June where she met Betty Hov- 
encamp, a Windham House student 
doing field work as part of her clin- 
ical training, and the two girls be- 
came a Bible School team. 

“We travelled over 6,000 miles 
with Bishop Gordon in the Blue 
Box (the bishop’s plane),’’ Alma ex- 
plained, adding that their work in- 
cluded setting up eight-to-10-day 
Bible Schools in four Indian and 
three Eskimo villages. 

Alma—along with the whole Vir- 
ginia diocese—is particularly in- 
terested in Kotzebue, since last July 
the Rev. Alwin Reiners, a June 
graduate of Virginia Theological 
Seminary and a native of Arling- 
ton, became the first resident priest 
for the Episcopal Church there. 

“But the new church in Kotze- 
bue,” Alma says, “is just a ware- 
house. And the people would re- 
spond more readily to a bell to call 
them to worship since they have no 
conception of time. . .” 


Already Alma has touched the 
imaginations of hundreds of young 
people in Virginia with her sincere 
enthusiasm and selfless interest in 
helping the missionary work of the 
Church. About her Bible School 
work, she said: 

“The response was terrific—peo- 
ple travelled from miles around to 
attend. 


Alma Rowe: Alaska was her ‘beat’ 


“We started out with a prepared 
curriculum, but soon found we 
couldn’t stick to it and had to ad- 
just to the needs of people as we 
went along. Each group was dif- 
ferent.” 

Inspite of her youth, Alma is no 
stranger to church work. She’s a 
member of St. George’s Church, 
Fredericksburg, her home _ town, 
where she is also president of the 
parish Young Peoples’ Fellowship 
and a Sunday School teacher. In 
addition, she is a former president 
of the diocesan youth group. 

Asked what impressed her most 
about her trip to Alaska, she re- 
plied: 

“T realized through actual experi- 
ence the vastness yet unity of our 
Christian family. ... It also taught 
me that a mission field doesn’t have 
to be miles away but can be in your 
own backyard. ... The problems that 
seem so great in the mission field 
are the same problems we have here. 
at home. . .” 


sa NM 
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The Victory Memorial Chapel, at St. John’s Military 
Academy, Delafield, Wisconsin 


St. John’s 
“The West Point of the West’’ 


Long known as “The West Point of the West,” St. John’s has, 
since 1884, been educating American youth to become leaders 
in all walks of life. 

Cadets live and work in pleasant surroundings. The school 
is situated on a 187-acre campus; its eleven buildings include 
one of the largest gymnasiums in the state, as well as a small, 
fully-equipped hospital. Modern fireproof barracks have hot 
and cold running water in each room. 

Believing in the value of a strictly academic education, 
St. John’s stresses fundamentals, provides small classes 
taught by capable instructors—a program that assures indi- 
vidual attention. The school is fully accredited. Last year St. 
John’s graduates attended 139 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

Every cadet participates in some form of athletic activity 
daily. Practically every sport is offered, and there are teams 
for every age group. The military training teaches an orderly 
life, together with the meaning and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities. 

The complete program of academic work, athletics and 
military training seeks to develop sound minds in sound 
bodies. A catalog describing the Academy, admissions re- 
quirements, and fees may be had by writing the Director of 
Admissions, Box EC-5, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


NFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


lien Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’’. 
The development of the whole boy mentally, 
physically and morally. Fully accredited, grades 
7-12, individualized instruction in small classes. 
All sports, modern fireproof barracks. Estab- 
lished—1884. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


ox EC-5 Delafield, Wis. 
)WE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 

For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Elementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


E REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


INT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879, 


San Antonio, Texas 


satrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Seunice: Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


Christchurch, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 

A Virginia school for boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

Branch Spalding M.A., Headmaster 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Eplscopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
6-acre campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 60 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences. music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catalog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
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LASELL s ss a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. : 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E£.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN wavac acaben 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from 
Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO 
basic, All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval 
Camp. Write for catalogs. 


1512 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


By ALFRED MILLER 


NORTH EAST 


ACROSS 
American Poet 1809-49 


SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


J 

4 Church passageway 

6 Village near Jerusalem 

8 Prepare leather 

9 Roman bronze 

11 Nimbus 

12 Receive 

14 Complete number 

15 Found in Num. 26:16 

17 Office of Price Adm’n 
(Abbr.) 

18 Central Railroad (Abbr.) 

20 Russian Sea 

21 Son of Seth 

23 Island where Titus had 
charge 

24 Son of Eliphaz and his 

country 

Ambition 


Of the ear 
34 Greek letter 

35 Exist 

36 Dept. of Street Cleaning 
(Abbr.) 


EAST 


37 Wicked 
38 College course on country 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


pingecgeren through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, ess hampers 
your child’s schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘“School-at-Home”’ 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
are and school grade of pase ligi ; 
any new schools under religious auspises re 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. se u 


CALVER Ie SCR OOL) 27.5: chon ed: 


Baltimore 10, Md. 

. Boys, grades 7-12. College 

St. Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 

Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 

classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 

Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium, 70-acre 
campus. New term starts February 1. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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life (Abbr.) 
39 Leng meter (Abbr.) 
41 Tableland 
42 Detail 
44 Elected 
45 So be it 
47 Trail 
51 Wound 
53 Old Nick (Abbr.) 


ua 


nn 


ot 


«one ? 4 Place where John 32 Make lace 
54 ais ewe oan Ass’n ’ baptise a 33 Roman date ee 
* hi ome out ollege degree i 
Be ee ee rete wei ae tn Gr Basile 41 Bill of fare 
56 Name ntacrasterneralroad 7 Now His parents went to 43 Wail : 
(Abbr.) Jerusalem every ........ 22 44 That is (Lat. Abbr.) 
Ron Gueb inane i yee an inn . ; a Midwestern Sale 
Gaya ide on wooden slats astern half of churc 
oe bho oe Onganizanos 11 The Christian hope 49 French coin 
61 Portent 13 And so on and so forth 50 Church vestibule 
63 Salver 14 “A lamb without blemish 52 N E State (Abbr.) 
Gaesine ag and without ........ 2 57 Italian river 
66 Possesses 16 Sea eagle 58 Jacob’s first wife 
67 German metaphysician 17 Brother of David 59 Russian sea 
1770-1831 1 Chron. 2:15 60 So. American nation 
62) G@arelass 19 City of the Popes (Abbr.) 
; ae 20 “Woe to ....! Isa. 29:1 62 Name of Western Rail- 
22 The adversary road (Abbr.) 
DOWN 23 Taxi 64 Preposition 
25 Old broken-down horse 68 Southern State (Abbr.) 
1 “Joseph was not in 28 First garden. 
ther. a 29 “The ox and the ...... 2 
2 Order of St. Helena 30 Rural Credit Ass’n 
(Abbr.) (Abbr.) 
3 High note 31 Funeral notice Solution Page 36 
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the first president of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship when it was organ- 
ized in 1937. He had served as an 
assistant to the Chaplain in the Navy 
during World War II. At the close of 
the War, he attended the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, New 
York. After four years of study, he 
returned to the islands in 1950 as a 
talented musician. Walter is the 
choir director of St. Elizabeth’s. He 
is also the organist and choir direc- 
tor of St. Clement’s Church in Hono- 
lulu. 

It is only fair to mention here 
some such men as Kim Kew Chung, 
Frank Yap, Percy Chung, and Sam 
Chee for their loyalty, devotion, and 
faithfulness to their Church. These 
men have contributed much to the 
life of St. Elizabeth’s Parish. 

The Rev. Mr. Shim and the Vestry 
have a vision of St. Elizabeth’s as a 
community center, with adequate 


facilities not only for religious but 
for social and educational activities 
of the people in the Palama area of 
Honolulu. The Rector wants the cen: 
ter to be a place where high schoo 
and college students can study be. 
cause that area is congested, anc 
study at home is not always undei 
wholesome conditions. Palama is 
known locally as “Hell’s Half Acre.’ 
It can honestly be said that St. Eliza: 
beth’s exerts a saving influence upor 
the life of the people of that com 
munity. ENI 


(Mr. Hirozawa, author of this ar 
ticle on St. Elizabeth’s, is a corre 
spondent for ECnews and a staff re 
porter for the Honolulu Star-Bulle 
tin. He recently merited acclaim for 
the “classic” coverage of a boat sink 
ing that threw a father and a so} 
into choppy waters for 10 hours.) — 
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. lot had happened, to the crowd, to Judy 


SONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
ent, and then meeting the big boss 
the studio, in a projection room 
here the boss is watching a deafen- 
g Western movie chase, from 
hich he barely takes his eyes to 
od at the new starlet. The movie 
ds Hollywood; there are bits and 
eces of satire left over, perhaps, 
om the earlier version of “A Star 
Born” which Dorothy Parker 
rote. But, ironically, the kidding of 
ollywood themes is overwhelmed 
7 the actual use of those themes in 
ie picture itself! The movie is a 
1e example of the very things 
hich parts of it satirize. 
ucky Break 
All the standard themes are there: 
here is the belief in that ‘‘one lucky 
-eak,” and the advice that one’s 
‘eam (to have a song which is Num- 
ay One on the Hit Parade) is not 
ig Enough (which means, appar- 
itly, that one should desire a name 
i still bigger lights); there is the 
oment, of course, when the male 
ar sweeps his arm across the 
xhted horizon and says to the new 
ar, “It’s all yours;” there is that 
tle “‘something extra’? which one 
iraculously discovers in her sing- 
g of a song, and the bells which 
ng when kisses occur between the 
ight people’; there is the concentra- 
on of all life on two prime, and 


rhaps exclusive, goals: romantic 
ve and stardom. 
so “A Star is Born” reflects at 


ery level the outlook of popular 
manticism, and nowhere more 
2arly than the real relation of its 
idience to Judy Garland. For it is 
rd to see the picture without re- 
ting it to her rebirth as a star, 
id to our memories of her. 

er Most Famous 

Remember about three years ago 
1aen Judy had a phenomenal run 
the Palace Theater in New York? 
ie closed each appearance by 
ming out to the front of the stage, 
ill wearing the tramp costume she 
re in her last number, and (sit- 
ig on the edge of the stage and 
ngling her feet in the orchestra 
t!) she sang her most famous 
g: “Somewhere over the Rainbow 
iebirds fly; birds fly over the rain- 
w, why then, oh why can’t I?” 
ie audience cried and tears rolled 
wn Judy’s cheeks, too; the re- 
onse was remarkably sentimental; 
ere were big crowds all the time; 
umnists and commentators in the 
pers and on the radio, with lumps 
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in their respective throats, urged 
their followers to catch Judy’s show 
at the Palace; the whole place was 
brimming with sentiment-and when 
she sang ‘Somewhere Over the 
Rainbow” the sentiment just 
brimmed over. 

“The Wizard of Oz’ 

The crowd at the Palace remem- 
bered when it first heard Judy sing 
that tune back in 1940, in a movie 
called “The Wizard of Oz.’ The 
movie was about Dorothy, the little 
bored, lonely Kansas farm girl sud- 
denly transported to the wonderful 
land of Oz, and Judy was the real- 
life Dorothy, transported to another 
wonderful land beyond the rainbow, 
in Hollywood, Times Square, fame, 
money and glamour. 

But since 1940, a lot had hap- 
pened, to the crowd and to Judy 
Garland. The juvenile star, young 
Judy, showed a disconcerting tend- 
ency to get older, and so did we; and 
Oz wasn’t quite as bright a land as 
we thought; and there were disillu- 
sionments and tragic events, for the 
crowd and for its star. And now, a 
comeback, and the nostalgic recall of 
the emotions of other days. “A Star 
Is Born” is sort of a cinematic con- 
tinuation of that run at the Palace 

We might say that the essence of 
popular romanticism is the separa- 
tion of emotion from its conditions. 
That’s why nostalgia plays such a 
big part; the recapture in memory 
of past emotions, detached from the 
past life which give rise.to them. 
“A Star Is Born,” like the show at 
the Palace, is full of nostalgia: old 
songs—‘T’ll Get By,” ‘“S’wannee”’; 
an old script, which Frederic March 
and Janet Gaynor played in before 
the war, and a star who is nostal- 
gically remembered. The romance of 
theaters and movies plays a big part, 
too, for there emotions are concen- 
trated and reproduced, and being 
A Star is the essence of a glamorous 
dream. 

The Setting Sun 

To some extent the world view of 
popular sentiment contains the pro- 
test of cherished emotions against 
their conditions and limits (“Why 
then, oh why can’t I?’’). Dealing in 
isolated emotional responses, this 
outlook knows its objects to be tran- 
sitory and ephemeral; love comes, 
and it goes, say the blues songs, and 
Norman Maine’s billboard must come 
down to make way for Vicki Les- 
ter’s. As she decides to stay in Holly- 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 
ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
1900 
Episcopal college preparatory school, grades 
7-12. Located in Somerset Hills 40 miles 
from New York. Small classes, supervised 


work program. Scouting, 


study, all athletics, 
Boarding and day 


music, rifle, camera clubs. 
students. 


THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
February. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
'ng, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


College prep. 


Episcopal school for girls. 
kindergarten 


Boarding grades 5-12; day, 


to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 


Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 


Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. Degree in 


B.S. Degree with 


Home Economics Education, 
Degree in 


major in Elementary Education, B. S. 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years *prepara- 


tory work. 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


72 Cy For girls. Fully accred- 
\ irginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
rate S800, Sports, riding, gym, pool. Hst. 1884. Inclusive 
rate atalog. 

. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 
Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 

—WMusic. 
For information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 
Pres. 
Today’s Training for Tomorrow’s Opportu- 
nities. 


MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


WORK 


“If anyone 
will not work, 
neither shall he 
eat!” With many 
of his readers 
the writer is old 
enough to re- 
member ‘‘the 
good old days” 
when sheer physical poverty was re- 
garded as a Divine provision for mul- 
titudes of God’s children; and work, 
whatever its nature, was the sacred 
duty of the poor. Our neighbor, John 
Barker, labored at loading coal from 
6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. for $1.00 per 
day. Of course his wife “took in 
washing.” Good folk, these, who went 
to Church and said their prayers 
while many of their companions in 
this virtual slavery cursed “the idle 
rich” who, in their turn, looked upon 
the Pauline text just quoted as “a 
dangerous piece of Marxist philo- 
sophy.” 


wood, Esther (Vicki; Judy) stands 
against the rising sun; later, when 
Norman Maine (James Mason) 
walks into the sea to die, he faces— 
you guessed it—the setting sun. 

At the end of another nostalgic 
production geared to popular songs, 
“The Glenn Miller Story,” there is 
a strange and interesting phenome- 
non: the audience sits, weeping, at 
the playing of a syncopated version 
of “Little Brown Jug.” 

This rather illustrates what com- 
ments we might make on popular 
sentiment; not that it is wrong, but 
that if taken too seriously it may be 
a bit shallow and misdirected. When 
the emotion stays separate from 
mind and will, and from the struc- 
ture of living; when we live in day- 
dreams, and are stage-struck and 
love-struck; when romance and star- 
dom are seriously thought to be the 
chief ends of life, and the “lucky 
break” and “extra something” a 
means, then there may be danger. 

For Dorothy has to come back 
from Oz; Judy Garland, make an- 
other picture, and the crowd has to 
emerge from the Palace onto the 
hard sidewalks of Times Square, and 
take the subway home. END 

(In the next issue, dated Dec. 26, 
Mr. Miller has much food for thought 
in his “Holly and the Ivy” review). 
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BY ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


But St. Paul was speaking of idlers 
in the primitive believing community 
who sponged upon the compassion 
of their more active neighbors. Never 
could the Apostle have dreamed that 
the day would come when a mis- 
guided puritanism would make “work 
for work’s sake” a pseudo-Christian 
virtue ... as though screwing iden- 
tical nuts on identical bolts for end- 
less hours through endless years 
could offer a creative opportunity to 
any man! Yet there is a sense in 
which St. Paul’s statement applies to 
all of us. As we implied in our last 
musing, work must be vocational if 
it is to be productive. None of us 
dare sink into idleness lest the salt 
of life lose its tang. 

If we are to build the personality 
that will possess Eternal Life we 
must, regardless of our circum- 
stances, undertake some creative 
work to help our fellows and to stir 
our hidden talents into life. Only 
thus can we deserve to eat. 


Sis 


— CHRISTMAS — 


SPADEWORK 
Strong Witness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

stead of drawing them in. As time 
goes on I,am increasingly convinced 
that more people are won by what 
we are than by what we say. We talk 
too much! The girl need not hide her 
new loyalty, but having stated it hon- 
estly it is usually wisest to avoid 
attacking parents! A few very hardy 
ones can take it, but most of them 
retreat behind still stronger de- 
fenses, and who can blame them? 
Christians must try to avoid behav- 
ing as though we are an exclusive 
group, full of pity for those who will 
not “join.” The mature Christian 
does feel compassion for those who 
are deprived of the sources of Grace 
and strength within the Church, but 
he reaches out with caution, know- 
ing there are many times when we 
serve God best by keeping silent. 
Parents cannot be driven into the 
Church. 

2. The strongest witness the girl 
can make is that of her own life. She 
must be warned that she will not 
become perfect suddenly, but instead 
of scolding the parents, she will serve 


eet te Nesentiiy to aove: Nand rt 


ss 


Pre AS fe EY da eee 


stand them more. After a time 
will see that Christianity has “made: 
a difference.” They may begin te 
wonder what Power lies behind the 
daughter’s life, especially if she: 
shows no signs of priggishness or ; 
the “holier than thou” attitude. They 
may decide there might be “some- 
thing in it” after all, and come from 
behind their defenses to ask a few 
questions. This might be the time te 
invite them to come to church. 

3. I would provide for the girl ti 
study the faith of the Church, ang 
the Bible, so that she can become not 
only an enthusiastic Christian but an 
informed one. Then she will be ready 
to answer questions intelligently. I 
do not know what resources are pro- 
vided in your parish, but in too many 
places our young people are baptized 
and confirmed, then left to their own 
devices. I am sure you realize she 
needs guidance and nurture. If you 
have a good young people’s fellow- 
ship she will find many others with 
the same problem and avoid the dan- 
ger of feeling a martyr. 

4. She needs your help in being 
led to know something of the power 
of intercessory prayer for those we 
love, and also to be told that God 
often works slowly. At the moment 
this may be the best way to help hee 
parents. 

Please do remind parents in your 
preaching and calling that many 
adults are tempted to say to young 
Christians when, being human, they 
show obvious faults in their daily 
lives, “I can’t see that all this Church- 
going does you any good. You are no 
better than you were before you were 
confirmed!”’ This is destructive and 
alas, very common. It would help if 
more people, young and old, grasped 
the fact that the Church is made up 
of forgiven sinners who are striving 
to do better but will continue to make 
a lot of mistakes. END 


Solution to Puzzle, Page 34 
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Sensible Plan for Busy Men and Women 


who ‘cant find time to read books” 


| 


THE CURRENT VOLUME | 


Pr eee E 


TO DEMONSTRATE... how much 
good reading you can enjoy in a 
single month, and how thorough 
and satisfying these shortened 


D® GEORGE 
versions are... GALLUP Te- 
cently revealed 
in his polls that 
an astonishingly 
high percentage 
of the nation’s university graduates 
no longer reads books. The reason is 
obvious: just because of their edu- 
cational advantages, they usually 
occupy positions where they are 
busy, busy, busy always! As a re- 
sult, many of them feel they are 
stagnating intellectually by missing 
the stimulation and broadening of 
interest one can get only from 
books. Books ABRIDGED is a sen- 
sible service directed straight at the 
cause of the problem: Jack of time. 
The books are always in the authors’ 
own words ; and they are shortened, 
never rewritten, by a staff of editors 
who have had more than fifteen 
years’ experience in this field, and 
who have never failed to satisfy the 
authors themselves, 


A GREAT SAVING ALSO—The inci- 
dental money-saving is far from un- 
important to many persons. The 
price of each issue of Booxs 
ABRIDGED—a single fine hard- 


Books ABRIDGED, INCc., 110 King Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


jp =_IRVIT ONE MONTH |= BOOKS ABRIDGED 


Four-books-in-one-volume . . . shortened, 
never rewritten, exactly like the full-length 
books offered for years in magazines .. . each 
one readable at a sitting ... published in a fine 
hard-bound library edition at a very 
low price ... and handed to you by the 


postman, so that you never overlook getting them 


bound library volume—is only 
$1.95 each month, plus a smali 
charge for postage and handling. 
The combined price of the original 
publishers’ editions will run from 
$14 to $16. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE—BUT MAY CANCEL 
WHEN YOU PLEASE—Obviously, for 
this service to be successful, con- 
tinued satisfaction is indispensable. 
Consequently, you are allowed to 
end the subscription after one 
month, three months—any time. 
Actually, you subscribe only so 
long as you feel that the service is 
satisfactorily performing its func- 
tion—of keeping you from missing 
the new books you want to read. 


ONE-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIP-~ 
TION WITH NO OBLIGATION— May 
we send you the current volume—at 
no expense to you—so that you may 
demonstrate to yourself how much 
good reading, no matter how busy 
you are, you can absorb in this way 
in just one month—and also how 
completely satisfying these short- 
ened versions can be. If they do not 
prove to be so, simply let us know, 
and we shall immediately cancel 
this provisional subscription. 


17-10 


Please send me at once the current volume of BooKs ABRIDGED, without charge, 
and enter a trial subscription in my name. If I do not cancel this subscription 
within one month after receiving the free volume, you may send me a new volume 
of Books ABRIDGED every month and bill me $1.95 each (plus a small charge 
for postage and handling). I may cancel this subscription any time I please, but 
the introductory volume is free in any case. 


Mr. 
Name Mrs. 
Miss 


fe CALIAT ESS tei ables, Ooatalets tein cise ole lo oislere\eie' dines) sis als/aie sreyn/aue’s. joie Win els) ele axeiel w wieibie Riera 
IMPORTANT — Send request immediately if you want 

this particular volume as a demonstration... if 
the edition is exhausted before your request is 
received, the succeeding volume will be sent. 
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EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL “**ss\;, yes: 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. Thor- 
ough college preparation and spiritual training. 
Music, art, dramatics and homemaking courses. 
All sports. Junior school department. Beautiful 
Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from Chicago. 
Under the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
For catalog address: Box EC. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and social growth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


Mrs. Hobby Asks 


Citizens 
Help 
Schools 


WASHINGTON, D. C. In an official statement 
released from the White House, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, declares that of all our 
resources, none is more precious than our 
children, 

Observing the present state of our educa- 
tional system, Mrs. Hobby asserts, “In Amer- 
ica today there is an urgent need for more 
teachers. There is also, in many communi- 
ties, a pressing need for more schools and 
for the replacement of obsolete buildings. 

“To meet these needs,’ Mrs. Hobby con- 
cludes, “may I urge that citizens everywhere 
join with their neighbors in P.T.A.’s and 
other local groups to help our local school 
boards in the great cause of forwarding 
American education. In this way we can all 
help in building a stronger — and better — 
America.” 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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In Defeat, Strength 


By RED BARBER 


ie a lot of 11-year-old kids, Mur- 
ray Kenney had a football idol. 
Perched in a tree overlooking the 
Oval at Tufts College in Medford, 
Mass., he would follow intently the 
gyrations of Fred “Fish” Ellis, one 
of the greatest of Jumbo backs, and 
say to himself, “I’ll be playing on 
that field someday.” 

That was in the 1920’s, before he 
was to mature and later excel in 
hockey and football at nearby Somer- 
ville High School, a large Boston 
area institution. 

Financially unable to enter Tufts 
after graduating from Somerville in 
1934, Murray went to work in fac- 
tories and warehouses for three 
years, and was permitted to enroll at 
the Medford college in 1937 “on 
trial.” As he sees it now, that turned 
out to be not a barrier, but it gave 
him the impetus to merit in 1940 
two of Tufts’ highest scholarship 
awards given for progress in studies 
and extra-curricular activities. Be- 
sides being a halfback and center in 
football, he was elected Mayor of the 
College, an honor generally accorded 
the “ideal Tufts man,” and gained 
All-New England mention for his 
play in lacrosse. 

In the meantime, he worked in the 
Episcopal City Mission Boys Club, 
at Epiphany Church, Dorchester, 
where his interest in the Church 
grew. 

Having decided to study for the 


priesthood while in college, Murray 
graduated from Tufts in 1941 and 
headed for the Virginia Theological 
Seminary in Alexandria. While a 
seminarian, he coached the line at 
nearby Episcopal High School. . 

Except for a couple of years in 
high school and college, he says he 
was generally “on a losing team,” 
but he figures that sports taught 
him to lose and not despair. 

“T sometimes feel sorry for the 
great champions of undefeated 
teams. Can they take the many set-_ 
backs life constantly throws at. 
them?,’”’ he queries. “‘Athletics, bols- 
tered by Faith gained through’ the 
Church, taught me how to face my 
peers, as well as the outside world, 
even in defeat.” 

Now rector of St. Mark’s Church 
in St. Louis, Mo., the Rev. William 
Murray Kenney (a former chaplain 
at the Cleveland Farm School for 
Boys, a correctional institution), is 
still working for youth. 

*In accompanying photo, standing, 
he is shown with J. Roy Stockton, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch sports edi- 
tor; Eddie Hickey, athletic director 
and hoop coach at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and Eddie Stanky, manager 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. They 
were on a TV program over KETC, 
the area’s educational station, to 
discuss: ‘How much sportsmanship 
is there in sports?” 


Ex-Jumbo athlete and guest experts on St. Louis Sportsmanship panel.* 
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When you think 
of church 
furniture... 


Write for 
brochure EC 


Ossit: a Aieaeticn 


JANESVILLE, WIS., © BLUEFIELD, VA. 


_ eon 


"COLOMBIA. 


If superimposed on a map of the U. S., Colombia would stretch from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and from Kentucky to Colorado—an area of 439,997 square 
miles as compared to 3,082,809. Population figures give 11,294,884 for Colombia and 
156,197,000 for the U. S. Thus, in area 1/7th that of the U. S., is a population with 
one-half the density, congregated in widely-scattered, inaccessible towns and villages. 


— COLOMBIA: ONE-MAN JOB — 


Mission in Colombia: Race against the clock 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


oin in the spirit of the service, 
tanding, kneeling and sitting as we 
lo. The services of our own Prayer 
300k have a great appeal to these 
yeople. They are a means of bringing 
hem to Christ as they ee never 
een brought before. 

“Will all this be a talent i ecasted 
o our Church and wasted; a candle 
id under a bushel?” 
> The overseas department at “281” 
1as run the following advertisement 
nany times in certain publications. 
There has been little response: 

“Priest for Colombia. A priest is 
irgently needed to assist the Arch- 
leacon of Colombia in vital and grow- 
ng work among English-speaking 
eople. May be married, but prefer- 
bly without children, because of the 
arge amount of travel necessary. 
<nowledge of Spanish is desirable 
ut not required.” 
> The Rev. Allen J. Green, who put 
he article on Colombia together, is 
. former Washington, D. C., news- 
aperman. He gave up a promising 
areer to study for the priesthood at 
Jirginia Theological Seminary, and 


now is assistant to the rector of 
historical Monumental Church in 
Richmond, Va., site of the recent 
visit made by Chief Justice Warren 
of the Supreme Court, who spoke 
there. Interested for some time in 
the mission work going on outside 
U. S. boundaries, Mr. Green is lend- 
ing his talents to boost the compara- 
tively new group known as the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Overseas 
Missions. 

Born in Columbia, S. C., Mr. Green 
is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, and besides his work 
at Monumental Church is chaplain 
to Episcopal students at the Medical 
College of Virginia. 
> The Ven. David Reed, a native of 
Tulsa, Okla., was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1948 and from 
Virginia Theological Seminary in 
1951. Ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Quin of Texas later that year, and 
priest by Bishop Gooden of the Canal 
Zone in 1952, M. Reed was minister 
in charge of the Church of the Good 
Sheperd in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
before going to the Archdeaconry of 
Colombia. END 
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Trorvoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be intere sted in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R- GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE | LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


CHURCH PEWS 
Manufactured In our own 
factory at lowrenceville, 
Vo. Buy Direct from Face fi 
tory. Free Catalog. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


ALTAR LINENS by the yard y. 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 7 )) 


\\ 


MARTHA B. YOUNG lad 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


FOR THE FINEST 


Gee. Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
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OBITUARY 


Mrs. Katharine Wendell Hardy Califf, 83, life long 
member of St. Andrews Church, Louisville, Ky. died 
at her home on August 29, 1954. In 1894 she was 
called to New Orleans to organize a Diocesan Kin- 
dergarten Training School, and later became first 
head resident of Kingsley House, an outgrowth of 
the training school. After her marriage she contin- 
ued her interest in Church and civic affairs for many 
years. She was buried in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery beside her husband, Brig. General Joseph Mark 


Califf. 
HARARD oe eo a Ie alee Seca SE 


Richard Trotter White, born in Weldon, N. C. in 
1875, died in Buckingham County, Va., 1954; 
buried in Church yard at Ca Ira, Va. His people 
took part in every war of our country from the 
French and Indian War to and through the War 
Between the States. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 


1 ti. 3 fi. 5 ti. 26 ti. 


10c 9c 8c 7c 


FOR RENT 


FLORIDA SEASON RENTAL. Corner, 2 bed 
room, furnished home, desirable location. $900.00 
for 6 months. Box 1257 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


FOR SALE 


Gorham Communion set for sick: chalice, paten, 
bread box, case. Almost new. Half price. Box 1255 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An experienced horsewoman to take 
chatge of riding in our small school for girls. Please 
write the Rev. Wy. G. Christian, Rector, All Saints’ 
Episcopal Junior College, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


DEAN OF BOYS, involving the headship of one 
of the St. Francis Boys’ Homes (for boy of- 
fenders). Also a SUPERVISOR-COUNSELOR. 
Write Director, Box 366, Salina, Kansas. 


Widow, school principal, without family, desires 
companion housekeeper, under 55 in good health. 
To live in a beautiful home, and a reasonable sal- 
ary to be included. In applying, state qualifications 
and background. A personal interview will be re- 
quired before consummating an agreement. Address 
application to Frank E. Swart, Agency, 915 Main 
Street, Boonton, N. J. 


Middle aged white woman, unemcumbered. Live 
in refined Episcopalian home with two elderly 
ladies. Cooking and light cleaning. Situation Ox- 
ford, N. C. Reply Box 1254, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


To unmarried priest, 25-35, a two-year curacy in a 
large suburban ‘“‘Prayer-Book’’ parish on the eastern 
seaboard. Opportunity for graduate study in one of 
our leading seminaries. Salary $3,400., plus $600 
car allowance, plus exceptional quarters. Your reply 
would be kept in strict confidence. Address Box 
1253 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Vir. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR seeks full-time 
position with opportunity for good choral repertory 
and organ recitals. Highly trained. Twelve years 
experience with all types of choirs and all kinds of 
churchmanship. Outstanding references. Box 1252 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR, vast experience in adult 
and boy choir training. Recitalist. Complete knowl- 
edge of Liturgy. Box 1256 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


RESIDENCE 


GRACIOUS LIVING in luxurious home for elderly 
lady — private family, services, meals, chauffeur. 
Shore Road, Brooklyn, Terrace 6-4020. 


RETREATS 


HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 95th St., 
New York 28: Retreats—WOMEN, January 25-28 
(Midweek), Father Mabry; CLERGY, February 7- 
11, Bishop Clough; and 25 other Retreats. For 
Retreat Schedules and Reservations write Warden. 
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| CHANGES | 


Clergy Placements 


Transitions 


FRISBY, Thomas F., rector, Grace Church, 
Defiance, Ohio, to Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Allegan, Mich., as rector. 


GASS, KENNETH H., rector, St. Timothy’s 
Church, Massillon, Ohio, to St. Paul’s Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., as rector. 


GRANGER, GEORGE L., vicar, St. Mat- 
thias Church, Clermont, Fla., to Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Maitland, Fla., as priest- 
in-charge and Christ Church, Longwood, Fla., 
as vicar. 

HACKE, JAMES E., JR., vicar, Saint Au- 
gustine’s Church, Tempe, Ariz., and chaplain 
to Episcopal students in Arizona State College, 
to Trinity Church, Santa Barbara, Calif., as 
curate and chaplain to Hpiscopal students in 
Santa Barbara College. 


HALL, LAURPNCBE H., senior canon, Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, to St. Paul’s 
Church, Hast Cleveland, as rector. 


HAYES, HAROLD H., vicar, Trinity 
Church, Renoyo, Pa., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Manheim, Pa., and Hope Church, Mt. Hope, 
Pa., as vicar. 


HITT, MORTIMER G., rector, St. Peter’s 
Church, Pittsburg, Kan., to St. Mary’s Church, 
Auburndale, Long Island, New York, as vicar. 


HOLMES, GEORGE B., rector, Christ 
Church, Pulaski, to St. John’s Church, Roa- 
noke, Va., as associate rector. 


INSKO, W. ROBERT, rector, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Erwin, N. C., to the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, as chaplain to 
Hpiscopal students. 


LAZENBY, HERBERT C., rector, Epiphany 
Parish, Chehalis, Wash., to St. Luke’s Church, 
Renton, Wash., as rector. 


LONERGAN, WILLIS G., vicar, St. Anne’s 
Mission, Camas-Washougal and curate, St. 
Luke’s, Vancouver, Wash., to St. Matthew’s 
Mission, Auburn, Wash., as vicar. 


MARTIN, GILBERT D., rector, St. Luke’s 
Church, Richmond, Va., to Church of the 
Ascension, Atlantic City, N. J., as rector. 


McKAY, C. A., rector, Grace Church, 
Nampa, Idaho, to Trinity Church, Ruppert, 
and St. James’ Church, Burley, Idaho, as 
vicar. 

PHILIPSON, BH. BDWARD M., rector, 
Emmanuel Church, Emporium, Pa., and vicar, 
St. Joseph’s Mission, Port Allegany, Pa., to St. 
Matthew’s Church, Sunburg, Pa., as rector. 


RENDER, A. E., from vicar, Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Prospect, Ore., to vicar, St. John’s, 
Toledo, Ore. 

ROH, ALLEN P., rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio, has retired and is now liy- 
ing in Piqua, Ohio. 

ST. ANDREW, ERNEST (Captain, Church 
Army), from Christ Church, Punxsutawney, Pa., 
to St. Paul’s, Creston, Ia. 


SANDIFORD, E. CARL, from assistant rector, 
All Saints’, Atlanta, Ga., to rector, St. John’s, 
Moultrie. 


SCHUMAN, ROBERT H., from rector, Holy 
Trinity, South River, N. J., to staff of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, N. Y. C. 


SHERMAN, L. BARTINE, from chaplain to 
Episcopal students at the University of North 
Carolina to rector, St. Peter’s, Charleston, S. C. 


STAMBAUGH, DAVID A., from rector, Trin- 
ity, Fostoria, Ohio, to curate, Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland. 


STECH, EUGENE A., from Church of Our 
Saviour, Chicago, IIll., to assistant, St. Mary of 
the Angels, Hollywood, Calif. 


STREET, DAVID C., II, vicar, St. Philip’s 
Chapel, Cumberland, Md., is also vicar of the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, Cumberland. 


TUCKER, ROYAL K., rector of St. John’s, 
Moultrie, Ga., has retired to his home in Winter 
Park, Fla. 


TURKINGTON, FR. WILLIAM R., OHC, from 
Mount Calvary Monastery, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
to Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y., as as- 
sistant superior. 


VOSSLER, THOMAS B., rector, Grace 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, to St. Alban’s Church, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, as rector. : 


WEBB, W. ROBERT, dean and rector, the 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 
Pa., to St. Paul’s Church, Evansville, Ind., as 
rector. 


WHITTLINGER, LEONARD P., from curate, 
Christ Church, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., to All 
Saints’, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


WILKINSON, FRANCIS (Captain, Church 
Army), from a job in Census and Survey in the 
Diocese of Albany, to staff, St. Francis Boys 
Home, Ellsworth, Kan. 


WINSLOW, JOHN, from St. John’s, Sonora, 
Texas, to All Saints’, San Benito. 


WORMAN, WILLIAM G., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, East Cleveland, Ohio, to Bexley Hall, 
Gambier, Ohio, as assistant professor of prac- 
tical theology. 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


BAKER, CHARLES R., to diaconate, Nov. 13, 
at Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
L. I., N. Y., by Bishop James P. DeWolfe. : 


BATES, HAROLD E., to diaconate, at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Houston, Texas, by Bishop 
Clinton S. Quin. 


BUZZI, THOMAS J., to perpetual diaconate, 
Oct. 24, at Trinity Church, Arkansas City, Kans., 
by Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner. 


CARROLL, JAMES E., to diaconate, at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by Bishop 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., to be resident in Oak 
Harbor, Wash., and to be in charge of Christ 
Church, Anacortes; St. Stephen’s, Oak Harbor, 
and St. Augustine’s, Langley. 


DAVIS, GEORGE M., JR., to diaconate, Oct. 
21, at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N. Y. C., 
by Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan, to be assistant 
at Trinity Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DENSON, JOHN L., III, to diaconate, at 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Austin, Texas, by 
Bishop Coadjutor John E. Hines, to be vicar, 
Church of the Advent, Beaumont, and student 
chaplain, Lamar State College of Technology, 
Beaumont Inst., Canterbury Bible Chair. 


FORD, BREWSTER S., to perpetual diaconate, 
Noy. 1, in R. E. Lee Memorial Church, Lexington, 
Va., by Bishop William H. Marmion. 


GREGORY, EDWARD M.., to diaconate, Oct. Liz 
at St. Mark’s Church, Richmond, Va., by Bishop 
Frederick D. Goodwin, to be curate of St. Mark’s, 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION | 
SO robtctieeartce SS 


JAMES PLEASANTS MASSIE 


Among the strong devoted laymen of the Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Virginia James 
Pleasants Massie will long be remembered. 


Mr. Massie, as a member of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church, Richmond, served as a member 
of the choir, a vestryman, a delegate to the Dioc- 
esan Council and as Senior Warden. 


In the Diocese he was a valued member of the 
Diocesan Committee on Finance, of the Executive 
Committee of the Diocesan Missionary Society, and 
its Sub-committee on Applications and Appropri- 
ations, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee for 
the reorganization of the administrative work of 
the Diocese and a Deputy to the Provincial Synod. 
Under the new administrative plan for the Diocese 
he was a member of the Board of the Department 
of Missions and of its Committee on Applications. 
In all of these capacities, in which he so faithfully 
served his Church, he was depended upon for wise 
and understanding counsel. 


Now, therefore, we, who served with him in the 
Department of Missions, do declare our deep sense 
of loss to ourselves and to the Church Militant in 
his passing to the larger life and we bear witness 
to the esteem and affection of each of us for him 
and our gratitude for his life and service here, 
praying that he may go from strength to strength 
in the service of his Lord. 


BE IT RESOLVED that this statement be re- 
corded in the minutes of the Department of Mis-_ 
sions and published in The Virginia Churchman, © 
and the Episcopal Churchnews, and that copies be 
sent to Mr. Massie’s wife and mother. 
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PARIS, FRANCE 


lOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

3 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 

un 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Aemorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
_- . Warm Welcome. ‘‘Most Beautiful English 
i0thic on the Continent.” 

ery Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


HAVANA, CUBA 


MOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

‘t. Rev. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

‘ery Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

fen. Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

un HC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8; HC Wed 
330 (Span) Thur & HD 9, Int. 12. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


‘HURCH OF THE ADVENT 

976 W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 

ev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

ev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

un 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP & Ser; 
Ved 7 G 10 HC 


DENVER, COLO. 


T. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

lenver, Colorado 

un 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
th Sundays, Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
ID HC 10:30 


————WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

Aount Saint Alban 

he Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

he Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

un HC -8,-9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; 
Vkdys HC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


HURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W 

ev. James Murchison Duncan 

un HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 5, 
:30 to 8:30. 

Vhen in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
atholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


T. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
ev. W. O. Hanner, W. J. Bruninga, A. E. Smith 
un 7, 8, 9:15, 11; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


ATLANTA, GA. 


UR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
ass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
ays 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
Oth and St. Paul Sts. 
ev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r. Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff, c 
un Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily. 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


—— SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


HURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 
he Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 
he Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Assist. & College 


Chaplain. 
in 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


lub 6:15. 


face PM; addr, 


address; 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


Ent 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL (St. John the Divine) 
112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4 
Ser 11,4: Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed & Cho 
HC 8:45 HD); MP 8:30 Ev 5. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Tues G Hd HC 8:15; Thurs HC 8:15 & 12 N. 
Daily MP 8. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
87th G West End Av. (1 bl. west of broadway) 
Sun 8:30 G 10:30 (Sol.); Daily 8; € Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rey. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r.; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald; Rev. C. P. Price. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser, 4 EP Ser, 
5 YPF; Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


ST. THOMAS _ Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Cho Ev 4. Daily HC 8:30, Thurs 11; ND 12:10 
Noted for boy choir ; great reredos ¢ windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 
1:30; HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 
3; C Fri & Sat 2 G by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v : 
Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C. Sat 
4-5 & by appt 

ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kiimer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 9:30, 11; 12:15 (Spanish), EP 5, 
Thurs, Sat HC 9:30, EP 5. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 


Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 


announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 
Rey. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Ser & CS 9:30, Cho Ser 11; 
WkKd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 
min prec Eu; EP 5:30 daily ex Sat. C by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
316 W. Franklin St. 


ALL SAINTS, 
Rev. Robert M. Olton, r 
Sun HC 9 MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun) 
Famous Boy and Men’s Choir 
Nursery class at 11. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes | and 301 } 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP. & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL‘S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


Your Church 
“COFFEE HOUR” 


How to keep this important fellowship hour 


going, in spite of today’s high coffee costs! 


Serving coffee at after-church services and 
other parish get-togethers is a widely enjoyed 
custom. But with coffee prices so high they’re 
front-page news, many churches have had to 
call a halt on the coffee-serving practice. 


Nescafe’ Instant Coffee, however, has solved 
the problem for many churches in a highly 
satisfactory way. For Nescafe’ is 100% pure 
coffee, guaranteed to give better flavor than 
ground coffee, cup after cup. And it’s far more 
economical than the ordinary ground kind. 


You'll find the 6-ounce jar of Nescafe’ saves 
you 75c and more compared to 3 pounds of 
ground coffee. In addition, there’s no waste 


® 


Discover how delicious Nescafe’ is . . . how 
convenient and thrifty. Serve it at your church 
coffee hours and at home, too. Enjoy rich, real 
coffee with no worry about coffee prices! 


with Nescafe’—no coffee thrown out with the 
grounds. There’s no fuss or bother in making, 
either. Just add boiling water . . . Nescafe’ Cof- 
fee is perfect every time! 


For large groups—at church or for your fam- 
ily—it’s a good idea to make Nescafe’ in a Silex 
or similar coffee maker. Simply put one tea- 
spoonful of Nescafe’ into a coffee maker for 
each cup of coffee desired. Then add a cup of 
boiling water for each spoonful of Nescafe’. 
Stir gently. Cover so the coffee “draws” for a 
moment, and either serve immediately or keep 


warm over a very low flame until needed. 


